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MYCERINUS, PYRAMID BUILDER 
Detail of Slate Triad. Egyptian, 1Vth Dynasty 
Courtesy of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. See Article on Page 10. 
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“BIG SISTER” 


by 
Margery Ryerson 


















An interesting American subject by a 
well-known American etcher, which 


has been selected as one of the Fine 





Prints of the year, and purchased for 


the permanent collection of the Con- sisi 
gressional Library, Washington, D. C. 
RIT 
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The Grand Central Art Galleries is a no profit organization founded 


and operated solely in the interest of American Art. 


The works of the leading American Painters, Sculptors and Etchers 
will always be found at these Galleries, which are dedicated to 


AMERICAN ART. 
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Contrast 


A dispatch to the New York Sun from Lon- 
don says: “Susan Glaspell, who won a Pulitzer 
prize for her play ‘Alison’s House, has been 
refused permission to appear in her own play 
‘Trifles; because the part could be taken by 
an English actress, many of whom are out of 
work.” 


REINHARDT No English paper ever yet has printed a dis- 


patch like this from New York: “Goeffrey 
GALLE RI E S Smock, official portrait painter to the King of F E R A R G I | 
England, has been refused permission to paint 
: > a portrait of Mrs. John Bankastor, because the 
on ere Ay, ee Yona portrait could be painted by an American art- 
ist, many of whom are out of work.” 
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PAINTINGS Experience 


A painter whose Summer art school is now 63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
by Old and Modern being advertised in Tue Arr Dicest last year NEW YORK 
MASTERS inserted his announcement in three art publica- 
tions. When the class was assembled he asked 
his pupils to fill out a blank, giving the source 
of their first interest in the school. They did 


CALO GALLERIES so, and this year the artist is making his an- = 
Established 1875 nouncement in Tue Arr Dicest alone. Morton Galleries 
WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY Se 127 East 57th Street, New York 


A. F. LEVINSON 
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Paintings by Younc Americans 


LITTLE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 





(FIRST ANNUAL) 


DELPHIC STUDIOS JANUARY 25 to FEBRUARY 20 International Art Center 







Paintings b oer i um 
ALICE RIDDLE KINDLER GALLERIES OF AN AMERICAN GROUP ¢ oe me 
RS of 
. eee BARBIZON-PLAZA, 58th St. & 6th Ave. Modern Japanese ) Eniatings 
EWEY ALBINSON sly. Sundays anc 
9 EAST 57th ST. NEW ha = tia ea es : a yar ah <4, igs 





10 A . 
310 Riverside Drive, cor. *osra, St. N. ¥. ©. 













EXHIBITION OF*PORTRAITS 
By 
NATALIE JOHNSON VAN VLECK 
FEBRUARY 2nd to 8th 
The American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, Inc. 
30 East 57th Street 
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PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
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PAINTINGS 


of the 


. 


Cole (1801-1848), 


Casilear 


Our Exhibition of 
























HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL, | 


continues until February | 3th 


| 

| The exhibition affords a splendid opportunity 
| to study the work of artists of this early period 
of landscape painting in America. 


Among Those Represented Are: 


Doughty (1793-1856), Durand (1796-1886), 
(1811-1893), 
Kensett (1818-1872), Cropsey (1823-1900) 





15 East 57th St. New YorK 


Macbeth Gallery 





New York Criticism 
[Concluded from page 19] 


mental conception which, while including the 


present, looks before and after, as it were.” 
* © * 


Sybilla Mittel Weber, who paints two of 
man’s best friends, the horse and the dog, 
exhibited “sympathetic” portraits of these at 
the Milch Galleries. “It cannot be said that 
Mrs. Weber’s likenesses are close ones,” said 
the Herald Tribune, 
form and 


“or that her sense of 
character are always convincing. 
But she paints with a relish that communi- 
cates itself to the observer in na unmistakable 
way. Her colors, very vivid, and 
when the object painted is a handsome white 
Arabian horse being led in front of a green 
hedge, Mrs. Weber makes the most of a bril- 


liant contrast.” 


too, are 


= * 

George Elmer Browne, widely travelled in 
Southern France, Spain and the Barbary Coast, 
showed 32 of his water colors of these locales 
at the galleries of B. Altman & Co. Said the 
Times: “They are expert and sympathetic in- 
terpretations . . . . Browne paints always with 
the artist’s eye for richness of tone and Iarge- 
ness) of composition.” The Herald Tribune: 
“Practically all of them are distinguished tor 
their breadth of treatment, picturesqueness of 
subject matter and exotic richness of color.” 

* * » 

Drawings by Claggett Wilson, best known 
as a mural painter, were shown at the Mac- 
Alister and Alvord Galleries. The Post: “They 
reflect qualities of mind, character, experience 
which stamp them ineluctably as the work of 


| highly developed perceptions . . 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLEKTES 


the opening of 


NEW GALLERIES 
at 578 Madison Ave. 


[corner 57th Street] 


a craftsman and of an artist of sensitive and | 


. . The art- 
ist shows himself a purist, for he holds himself 
resolutely decorative design, simplified 
motives very knowingly and alluringly pre- 


to 


sented in different mediums, yet with the same | 


viewpoint and suave facility.” 
* * * 

Vincent Canade, who several years ago 
“meditated in the tragic solitudes of Brook- 
lyn,” held his first one-man show at the L’Elan 
Gallery, after “a self-imposed exile” of nearly 
four years. “His intensity, his concentration 
and his sincere desire to find the artistic ex- 
pression which would correspond to his deep 


aesthetic emotion here finds an outlet,” said | 


the Post. 

“The art of this man seems almost forced 
up from some deep well spring of his being, 
with little conformity to usual art procedure. 
Yet his technical ability has grown remarkably 
in his recent paintings, both in the drafts- 
manship and the actual brushwork, so that 
his curious introspective quality receives an 
objective definiteness of expression.” 

* * * 

Milton Avery, who appeared several years 
ago as one of the most promising young men 
at the Morton Gallery, is now showing 
gouaches at the Gallery 144 West 13th St., 
New York. Avery, according to the New 
York Evening Sun, has several distinct gifts, 
not the least of them being his feeling for rich 
color: “He requires, however, the sense of 
being engaged on an important task before 
his best powers are brought into action.” 

The New York Times reports that although 
Avery is a very able painter, he has discover- 
ed a formula. “With selected tones of 










ANNOUNCE 


their 


EXHIBITION 


VAN DYKE to LAWRENCE 


[The development of Portraiture in England] 7 


January 23rd to February 13th 


Early Woodcuts 


[Concluded from page 21] 
“Of all the woodcuts made prior to the midd 
of the XVth century, but four bear date 


The places of their origin are problematiciy™ 


. . . So far as known, the earliest existing 
lustrated book printed from type is the Ede 
stein that came from the presses of 
Pfister at Bamberg in 1461. Where the eatit 
single-sheet cut had been produced for 
greater part by craftsmen working for illiterat 


and uncultured social groups, the new woop 


cut, making its appearance in books, was 
by definition directed at the educated uppé 
middle classes. The result of this was 
twelve years after the publication of the 

stein with its rough and crude _illustratitl 
to a collection of popular fables—a paul 
country-fair chapbook in all but size hes 
was issued at Ulm an edition of Boccacti 
Noble Women with illustrations that still @ 
high rank among all those that have 

been made. That which had been the a 
instrument of a provincial lower-class i 
had become the medium of a widespread 
ture and before 1500 had called to its se 
such great masters as the designer of] 


Liibeck Bible and Diirer.” 


gouache . . . on dark paper, in carefully? 
culated daubs and splotches, he paints] 
stage scenes with just enough satire to tl 
the spectator.” The gallery will hold aw 
hibition of Avery’s oils later this season.) 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find @ 
work of art desired by a reader. 3 
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Philadelphia Critics Praise and Damn the Pennsylvania Annual 


OE. 
oN 


dj ae a 


ro 





itd © Eagle,” Jenne- “The Sand Barge,” by Paul Bartlett. Awarded the Temple Gold Medal for | Model, Shakespeare Memorial, 
m. Widener Medal. the Best Painting in Oil. A. Stirling Calder. McClees Prize. 


‘Herewith are reproduced all the prize win- 
at the 127th annual exhibition of the 
msylvania Academy of the Fine ‘Arts, with 
its exception of Hilda Belcher’s “Portrait by 
ight,” awarded the Walter Lippincott Prize, 
ich appeared in the Ist December issue 
the midds the winner of the Thomas R. Proctor prize 
ear dataft the National Academy’s Winter Exhibi- 
blematialyy™ ; 
existing i New York artists made nearly a clean sweep 
the Edd the prizes, taking six of the seven. The 
of Utd emple Gold Medal, for the best oil paint- 
by an American regardless of subject, 
mt to Paul Bartlett for “The Sand Barge.” 
d for “Titginia Armitage McCall, young Philadelphia 
or illitetaifftist, received the Mary Smith prize of $100 
new Wougr the “best painting by a Philadelphia 
ks, was 
ted uppé 
; was th 
f the Kae 
illustrat 
—a Pal 
size—thi 
Boccaedl 
t still t 
have @ 
. the cr 
class 2 
spread | 
y its 8€ 
ner of e 


fe 


dacks.” ' The award for the best portrait in 
oil, the Beck Gold Medal, was given to Saul 
for his “Child with Instrument.” The Lip- 
pincott prize of $300 for the best figure piece 
was won by Hilda Belcher with “Portrait by 
Night.” In the sculpture division C. P. Jen- 
newein won the George D. Widener Memorial 
Gold Medal with his “Indian and Eagle,” the 
full-size model for a monument made to com- 
memorate the stay of the A. E. F. at Tours, 
France, to be erected there by the United 
States Government. A. Stirling Calder won 
the James A. McClees prize of $200 with a 
| small working model for his monument to 
| Shakespeare on the Philadelphia Parkway. 
The group represents comedy and tragedy. 

iz i iy > The winners were selected from among 534 
man artist” with “Waldron Academy, Over- oe Y j "| paintings and 95 pieces of sculpture, repre- 
ok.” The Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal for “Child vith Instrument,” by Saul. Carol H. senting 486 artists. The jury of selection and 
mascape went to Rockwell Kent’s “Adiron- Beck Gold Medal. | award was composed of Jonas Lie, Maurice 


the earl 
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Waldron Academy,” Virginia Armitage McCall. Smith Medal. 


“Adirondacks,” Rockwell Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal. 
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L. Bower, Alexander Brook, Howard Giles, 
William Glackens, Edward Hopper, Arthur 
Meltzer, Ross Moffett, H. Willard Ortlip, 
Howard E. Smith and Franklin Watkins, paint- 
ings; Walker Hancock, Edward Amateis and 
Chester Beach, sculpture. Perhaps more than 
ever before the show drew entries from the 
better -known artists of the nation. Most of 
the “old guard,” whose works seldom fail to 
appear in these annuals, are represented again 
this year. 

Unlike last year, the critics as a whole be- 
stowed praise on the show. They found that 
the exhibition was almost devoid of ultra- 
modernism and yet retained the “influence 
of the good things modernism has offered.” 
Weldon Bailey, writing in the Philadelphia 
Record, said: “The American note has been 
struck soundly and strongly. One of the most 
stimulating exhibits staged by the Academy 
to date, it represents a vast panorama of sub- 
ject and object, idealism and realism, gaiety 
and sobriety. 

“In this show the tendencies of American 
art can be viewed in admirable perspective. 
American artists, we find are breaking defi- 
nitely away from the many phases of bad 
modernism that were floating about several 
years ago. However, there is scarcely a notable 
work in this exhibit that does not reveal in 
the artist the influence of the good things 
modernism has offered. The exhibit is vir- 
tually devoid of what the layman might desig- 
nate as ‘crazy.’ Yet there is an abundance 
of witticism and sprightliness.” 

C. H. Bonte of the Inquirer felt about the 
same: “A cursory trip through the galleries 
will first of all reveal several unusual circum- 
stances; namely, that the European scene has 
been practically ignored, and themes are al- 
most 100 per cent American; that an unusu- 
ally large number of portraits is on view, and 
that freak modernism is not present, though 
the effects of the more gracious attributes of 
modernism are in evidence on almost every 
wall.” 

Once more Dorothy Grafly of the Public 
Ledger found the show not to her liking: “The 
present annual at the Pennsylvania does not 
hold its public, but lets its down with a sick- 
ening thud. Bad drawing, or no attempt at 
draftsmanship, childish composition, paint and 
pattern formulas all grip the rank and file of 
exhibiting artists. There is appalling lack of 
taste, even in the work of some of our recog- 
nized leaders.” 





A Livingstone Memorial 

After traveling nearly 8,000 miles to Rho- 
desia to see the site for the memorial to Davia 
Livingstone (1813-73), Scottish explorer ana 
missionary in Africa, which he is to design, 
William Reid Dick has returned to England. 
Asked by the Federated Caledonian Society 
of South Africa and Rhodesia to be responsible 
for the memorial, the sculptor said he was 
glad he had taken the long journey, for his 
original idea had been something formal, but 
now his aim was to design something simple 
that will harmonize with the surroundings. 

This will be the first statue of Livingstone 
in Africa, the only other memorial being his 
house in Scotland which has been turned into 
a museum. 


Japanese Netsukes Shown 
More than 1,200 Japanese netsukes from the 
collection of Herman A. E. and Paul Jaehne 
are on view at the Newark Museum. Carved 
buttons of great antiquity as well as examples 
by later Japanese artists are included. 


— pone eS LLL LLL LL LD 
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Paintings by the Mad Nijinsky Are Shown] Ne: 





Design by Waslav Nijinsky. 


It is said that madness*and genius go hand 
hand. Waslaw Nijinsky, world famous 
Russian dancer in the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, 
became mad thirteen years ago and was placed 
in a Swiss sanitarium where he haa since been 
converting the fantastic imaginings of his still 
creative, though unbalanced mind, into 
macabre paintings and drawings. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Sigmund Freud, who believes 
that Nijinsky’s work is of great value to 
psychoanalysts and psychologists, Madame 
Nijinsky has sanctioned an exhibition of the 
drawings at the Leggett Galleries in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, for three weeks commencing 
Feb. 2. The French Ambassador, Paul Claudel, 
will open the show. 

Nijinsky even before his illness, was in- 
terested in drawing to the extent of designing 
his own costumes and working out dance move- 
ments through the medium of pencil drawings. 
Since his mental collapse, Nijinsky’s drawings 


in 


have passed through numerous stages. Figg 
he sketched floral designs and insects, 
he became absorbed in masks and designs bagg 
on a staring human eye motif and abstrag 
patterns suggestive of haunted faces carr 
out only in two colors, deep midnight blue ay 
crimson. Further on he painted only ¢ 
spaces. ‘The most recent works, Dr. F 
described as “akin to the gropings of 
primitive mind toward art” and “illustrat 
of the truth of the assertions that genius 
insanity go hand in hand.” For the 
Nijinsky impresses one as only an un 
silent and undemonstrative man. 4 
The Hartford Courant said editorially: 
“Viewed as purely aesthetic phenomen 
pictures will be of great interest. The stra 
and powerful beauty of El Greco’s imagir 
the exciting quality of van Gogh’s wo 
mysticism of Blake, all have been laid to 1 
ness. Never perhaps have more artists if 
fields been interested in portraying insane st 
of mind, although in all ages it has beg 
supreme feat. Shakespeare in Hamlet 1 
classic precedent in the Greek Orestes. T 
is much of it in post-realistic art, in mo 
music such as Stravinsky’s ‘Rite of Spring 
the dances of Kreutzberg, in the dram 
Eugene O’Neill. It is so much a part of mo 
art that Americans are surprised to hear 
Mickey Mouse is banned in Denmark as mg 
tally unwholesome and diagnosed in Germal 
as suffering from paranoidal dementia. Ho 
as well as sorrow will be the response tt 
Nijinsky’s paintings, but there may be eve A 
. Soe ‘ t the s 
deeper reactions. Primitive nations have 
ways believed that ‘much madness is diving. . 3 
sense to a discerning eye’.” : sy 
The exhibition is not held with the idea #1. 
exploiting the great dancer’s misfortune, bit ae 
rather as a tribute to his genius that still :. ae 
mains though in another form. None of tp e* 
drawings is for sale. M. Claudel, who aide he by 
from being a diplomat is well known as ei 
that 1 







































The Way of France 


A sidelight on France’s solicitude for art, 


which is the source of a vast foreign trade | 


each year, is cast by Constance Coturell, writ- 
ing from London in the Boston Transcript. 

It was the French government which in- 
sisted on painting the walls of the galleries at 
Burlington House in colors suitable for show- 
ing off the art objects at the great French 
exhibition, now being held. Gold walls were 
provided for the antique sculpture and rare 
treasures out of churches, green behind the 
Gobelins and Beauvais tapestries, red behind 
the older painters, and yellow behind the 
modern. 

The Louvre must have security for the 
treasures it has lent, so there is an armed 
guard patrolling the galleries all night. The 
French government did its own unpacking and 
hanging. 


Frankfort Invokes a Sculptor 


In order that the old part of the city of 
Frankfort, in Germany, should not pass into 
oblivion because of the numerous modern build- 
ings erected there, the Frankfort Museum of 
History has commissioned the sculptor Treuner 
to make copies of the cathedral and other his- 
toric buildings. These models are to be 200 
times smaller than the originals and as true 
to them in detail as possible. 


| 
1 


| 


| president of the Metropolitan Museum di) 


poet, wrote a sympathetic foreword. 
omas D 


Mrs. de Forest Gives Pottery fhe and | 
A collection of more than 5,000 pieces dfprks of 
folk pottery, consisting of clay utensils and ir Eng 
ornaments produced in modern times by di Now th 
ferent peoples, has been presented by Ms beginn 


Robert W. de Forest, widow of the forme ie 


Art, to the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. The, - 
collection, gathered by Mrs. de Forest, be 
husband and their agents from 40 countries 
during a quarter century, is “a real expressiot 
of the folk mind.” 

J. Stogdell Stokes, vice president of t# ; 
Pennsylvania Museum, said that Mrs. Gi 
Forest had always shown a great interest iy 
the Museum’s ceramic collection, and tha” 
she no doubt had felt that her collection wou 
be a welcome addition. 


Artists Satirize the Age 


Americana, a monthly periodical, made? 
initial appearance in January under the edi 
ship of Alexander King. It is given over 
clusively to satire and humorous illustra 
of artistic value and pertaining to the pre 
age. Contributing artists include Orozco, ¥ 
liam Cotton, Percy Crosby, James Hirsch, F 
Busch, Victor Helleu, Ben Kopman, Mi 
Covarrubias, Art Young, Eugene Fitsch, Pe 
Bacon and Georg Grosz. ; 
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wnt New York Exhibition May Start Revival of Hudson River School 


Fin 


ponse tf 

be eve : 3 

het At the same time that the school of English 

is divis dscape painting was in its glory, with 

: mnington, Old Crome, Constable, Stark, Vin- 
id t and Cotman as some of the stars in its 

e idea : ee 

one a nstellation, there was developing in Amer- 
: the so-called Hudson River School. The 

t still ; ; : 

oe orks of the English painters, because of their 

ch +s Biuty and romance, have long been eagerly 

vho asi . 

wie ght by American collectors. The Hudson 


et School has been neglected, in spite of the 
that the best landscapes by such men as 
omas Doughty, Asher B. Durand, Thomas 
ttery Bie and J. F. Cropsey are just as fine as the 
pieces diprks of all except the more illustrious of 
nsils andgeir English contemporaries. 
s by dé Now the Hudson River School may be at 
by Mr beginning of a revival of popularity. New 
fognition may very well start from such an 
hibition as that being held at the Macbeth 
lery, New York, until Feb. 13. The three 
productions on this page are typical of their 
muty and romantic cast. 


1e former 
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“Landscape,” by Asher B. Durand (1796-1886). 


“Summer Day, Catskills,” by William L. Sonntag (1822-1900). 


The exhibition is the first of a series plan- 
ned by the Macbeth Gallery to illustrate the 
developments of art in America during the 
past hundred years. The foreword of the 
catalogue reads: 

“We are all of us more or less familiar with 
the so-called Colonial period of portrait paint- 
ers, having had many opportunities to study 
them at close range during recent years; but 
there is one period in the progress of Amer- 
ican art which has been repeatedly overlooked 
but which is, nevertheless, an important link 
between the very early painters and those of 
our own day, and not, as some have thought, 
a thing apart and by itself, leaving no impress 
whatever on the trend of American art. We 
refer to that group of artists sometimes af- 
fectionately, and sometimes rather slightingly, 
termed the ‘Hudson River School.’ 

“In presenting this exhibition we have but 
one object in mind, that of acquainting our 


public, as well as ourselves, with the begin- 


“Landscape,” 





Lent to the Macbeth Gallery by 





by Thomas Doughty (1793-1856). 





the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


nings of landscape painting in this country, 
for which purpose the Hudson River School 
is the logical point from which to start. 

“We, however, make no claim that these 
ancestors of our present day landscape painters 
were men of genius, or that their pictures are 
masterpieces; but that were conscien- 
tious, sincere workers who loved the region 
they made their painting ground, and that 
they performed in a very creditable way, and 
in accordance to their best lights, is, however, 
granted by those of us who are at least on 
speaking terms with their work.” 

Most of the pictures in the exhibition have 
been lent by collectors and institutions, among 
them the Minneapolis Institute of Art, the 
Brooklyn Museum, the National Academy of 
Design, Robert Harvey, Mrs. Lewis Gouver- 
neur Morris, Mrs. Laura A. Chubb, William 
Sawitzky, F. Newlin Price and R. C. Vose. 

The artists represented are: Thomas Doughty 

[Continued on page 32] 


they 


Lent by R. C. Vose. 
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Old Portraitists Open Doors of New Galleries 





“Miss Cotton,” by Thomas Hudson. 


Private collectors, museums and art dealers 
are helping the Newhouse Galleries of New 
York to celebrate the opening of their splendid 
new quarters which fill the corner of the 
second floor of the Ley Building at Madison 
Ave. and 57th St. They have lent a notable 
collection of old English portraits, “From Van 
Dyck to Lawrence.” The display is extreme- 
ly valuable to the student, for the 24 examples 
reveal the development of English portraiture 
from the time when Van Dyck by his stay 
in England founded the school, down to Law- 
rence, with whom its grandeur ended. 

Among the lenders of pictures are Mrs. 
Oscar Johnson, J. J. Haverty, Mrs. W. R. 
Timken, Paul B. Jamison, Robert C. Vose, 
Mrs. Frederic Oppenheimer, the Ehrich Gal- 
leries, the John Levy Galleries and the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. Several of the paint- 
ings are the property of the Newhouse Gal- 


leries. Especially notable are a “Portrait ot 





“Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Romney. 


Francis Villiers’ and a “Portrait of Philip 
Herbert, Fifth Earl of Pembroke,” by Van 
Dyck; Reynolds’ “Anne, Countess of Gallo- 
way” and “Portrait of Mr. Payler”; Gains- 
borough’s “Mrs. Edwin Lascelles” and “Por- 
trait of Mr. Hammond”; Lawrence’s “Colonel 
John Hare Powel,” an American, lent by the 
40 heirs who own it; and the two works here- 
with reproduced, “Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
by Romney, and “Portrait of Miss Cotton” by 
Thomas Hudson (1701-1779), who was the 
master of Reynolds. 

The perfectly appointed Newhouse Galler- 
ies introduce some innovations in hanging pic- 
tures, as the result of experimentation. The 
old masters are hung against a background of 
plum-colored velvet, which has been found 
not to detract from their colors. There is a 
supplementary system of draping whereby in 
ten minutes the walls can be hung in light 
colored material suitable for modern pictures. 





A Good Augury 


Interest in art is growing in America, even 
if buying has been checked by the depression. 
This is proved by the remarkable attendance 
at New York’s three newest museums, as well 
as by the crowds which are flocking to deal- 
ers’ exhibitions. 

Attendance at the Rivera show at the 
Museum of Modern Art for the first four 
weeks, ending Jan. 25, was 52,615. The visitors 
at the Whitney Museum of American Art 
from the day it opened, Nov. 18, to Jan. 25 
numbered more than 61,000. The attendance 
at the Museum of the City of New York for 
the first 14 days, ending Jan. 25, was more 
than 36,000. 

The art world is confident that this great 
interest in art will translate itself into buy- 
ing when the depression lifts a little more. 


Charles Durham, Restorer, Dies 

Charles Durham, internationally known 
restorer of paintings, and authority on the 
fine arts, died in Watertown, Mass., aged 72. 
For 17 years he was with the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and later was retained by Har- 
vard and Yale and numerous collectors. 


Tue Arr Dicest will gladly search for any 
work of art desired by a reader. 


Two of the Same Name 
The American-Anderson Galleries, New 
York, announce an exhibition of portraits by 
Natalie Johnson Van Vleck, Feb. 2-8. Mrs. 
Van Vleck, who has acquired standing as a 
portrait painter although she has never be- 
fore held a public exhibition, was born in 


| Milwaukee and studied art as a child. After 





several years study in Europe, she attended 
the Art Students League in Johansen’s class. 
Her career as a professional artist began when 
she wrote and illustrated a book of children’s 
rhymes, but she has since devoted herself 
entirely to portrait painting. 

Mrs. Van Vleck is not to be confused with 
the Natalie Van Vleck who has just closed 
an exhibition of landscapes at the Brownell- 
Lambertson Galleries, New York. 





“Washington Crossing the Delaware’ 

H. E. Winlock, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, has told Governor Roosevelt 
that his request to have “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware” hung in a State building 
will be placed before a special committee of 
trustees. 





Tue Arr Dicesr presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 





A Cleveland Voice} Ka 


Silhouette, organ of the Cleveland Society 
Artists, in its January number, prints ap 
ticle, written in colloquial vein, on the tendey 
of American collectors to buy French paint 
instead of American. The writer says in py 

“Back in the early nineties, Cleveland 
charity art loan exhibition. The finan 
shots of the city all showed their ‘col 
A chewing-gum magnate had in his a Cop 
Rousseau, a Gerome, a Bouguereau, a 
and a Jules Breton. Whatever else the gq 
had, their catalogues included these six, & 
of these old boys had been reckless enous 
to buy some of Monet’s haystacks. And @ 
they make a disturbance! e 

“Fifty years have slipped by since those ti 
tures were bought, and the French are ¢ 
furnishing American women with hats 4 
dresses and American men with oil paintin 
The milliners and the dressmakers and 
art collectors never seem to tire of what is & 
over, and they are just as crazy about thep 
ucts of Paris in 1932 as they were in 19MF 
The names on the canvases have changed, ag 
there are more of them, and that’s all. Wili-alian S, 
the market keep for another fifty years? 

“T don’t know. I have just been looki 
over a book of reproductions of paintings } 
longing to a Washington collector, some 250 
them. He explains in an accompanying volum 
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of text that in picking them he especially sougge™™er t 
different kinds of expression. It occurs to mpriser for 
that it was chiefly French expression. He Sprin 
content with the good old convention, now fifigiitions 
years of age, that for truly important contemr time 
porary art you must go to Paris. We are Sumulate 
lean on this until we get through the machi; left 

—-- e new 1 





“He has probably never heard of a red 
for making art by treating American materi 
in a manner expressive of the American mis 
unbiased by outside influence. The Americ 
mind, if you please, and not the French mit 

“Our picture picker, however, can’t take } 
eyes off the foreigners. He is sure that a 
Pierre Bonnard is the most distinguished a 
original painter now living; that Daumie 
‘Uprising’ (he translates the title but not i 
picture) is the greatest painting of them 
and that Renoir’s ‘Rower’s Luncheon’ is @ P 
of the land marks of human achievement. 
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“Tf 
“How are we ever to have artists in th i 
country to express our aspirations if prop To 


gandists make it possible for one of 
Frenchmen to sell $14,000 worth of pictures™ 
one week in a year of greatest depression, @ 
Matisse did in 1931? Is it decent to buy f 
eign studio sweepings by the million doll 
worth while our own creative artists are thro 
out of their studios because they can’t pay ! 
rent? 

“TIsn’t it time for our collectors and our 1 
seums, who have so much to do with tren 
to look for and commend and buy more thif 
which concern our simple native daily lm 
in its own environment, and quit searching 
pictures made by methods stamped with 1 
approval of the milliners and dressmakers 
art? : 

“And if we should change our methods 
might in time have a tradition of art as gf 
as the Mexicans now have.” 
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The Detroit Independents ot 
The Detroit Society of Independent A “ag 
is holding its fourth annual exhibition at Mi, a 


Gordon Galleries, Jan. 29 to Feb. 19. Memb 
paying $3, were allowed to send two pict 
or four pieces of sculpture. 
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ice} Kansas City Museum Acquires Nine More Works from Nelson Fund 
ociety @/ 
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Wiliralian Scene,” by ]. B. C. Corot (1796-1875). “Three Ladies on Terrace of Chateau de Marly,” by Hubert Robert (1753-1808). 









he Kansas City Art Museum has just formerly in the Munich Gallery; “Madonna | Friedrich Museum in Berlin. The Corot, also 
public the purchase of nine more im- | and Child,” by Joos Van Cleve, from the | reproduced, shows the master in the early man- 
ng vill nt works of art acquired in Europe last | Nemes collection; “Portrait of a Man,” by | ner which is so greatly — in — and 
lly souggemmer by Harold Woodbury Parsons, art | Lucas Cranach the Elder, from the Nemes #0 little seen in the caleations oO Amerie, 
urs to mpyiser for the William Rockhill Nelson Trust. | collection; “Still Life,’ by Pieter Claes, from where his later and feathery manner is better 
m. Hest Spring announcement was made of ac- | the Nemes collection; “Peasant Scene,” by a ao ouy gig done _ nap ate 
, now fifiisitions whose cost totalled $1,500,000. At | Adriaen Brouwer, from the Hohenzollern col- eae 3 Big ree «i Siac a 
nt contemyt time there still remained $1,000,000 of | lection; “Italian Scene,” an early Corot, from a ae non aes Ss 8 


: 000.000 their drawing and use of masses. 
2 2 ” x 
vy ee eens team the Sha trust | a French private collection; “The Terrace, Other works in the list will be reproduced 


d left by the newspaper publisher. The | jy Hubert Robert, from a French private col- | Jater in Tae Art Dicesrt. 
e mew works are now on view at the mu- | lection; and a Limoges plaque, from the Nemes 












































oe m, and it is announced that still other collection. : Finds a Tintoretto 

ican ming acquired in Europe and from New The Hubert Robert, herewith reproduced, 18 Edward Jackson Holmes, director of the 
he k dealers will soon be placed on exhibition. of particular interest because, aside from being Boston Museum of Fine Arts, reports that a 
ench mug’ Acquisitions are: “The Triumph of | one of the masterpieces of the great decorative | painting attributed to Paris Bordone as “A 


’ take Hee hus,” by Nicholas Poussin, companion | painter, it represents the terrace of the Chateau 
> that ape Of “The Triumph of Flora” in the | de Marly. The statue of “Mercury Fasten- | been found to be a Tintoretto. The work, 
uished age from the collection of the Earl of | ing His Sandal’ seen in the picture is by the | now entitled “A Girl of Six,” was the bequest 
Daumie isle; “Self Portrait,” by Gerard Dou, | sculptor Pigalle and is now in the Kaiser of Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow in 1923. 

ut not t 


. - | “If a great many people want the museum | the museum. Now, says Miss Davies, it must 
‘ten | Buying Hyacinths 


on’ is & moderately, or a few people want it a great | assume a more active role. 


Portrait of Titian’s Daughter, Lavinia,” has 






















ness to beauty and a certain definite imagina- | cultural well-being of the community. Here 
tive quality of mind. we might wisely and with profit fix our eyes 
| “Some very poor possess these qualities to | on the greatness of Athens and invoke the his- 
a remarkable degree, and, oddly enough, some | tory of even the ancients in our modern judg- 
nd our maths, but Miss Davies warns the art lovers | people who have scant education, or even what | ments. 

vith trenigDetroit that it is unreasonable to expect in the popular sense of the word is called ‘cul- “Athens with majesty comes down through 
more thi’ at the end of that time so much money ture,’ also respond definitely to beauty and find | the ages as a symbol of culture. Yet she 


are thromroit Museum of Art Founders Society to 
ent the closing of the Art Institute. Suc- 
of the effort is assured for the next six 


ment. “It I had but one loaf of bread deal, it will stay,” writes Miss Davies. ... | Detroit’s attitude toward the Art Institute 
ists in th I would sell half “It is not surprising that in a sharp emergency | is ably voiced by Mayor Frank Murphy who 
; if prop To buy white hyacinths | the city should feel that minorities cannot be | in his address to the city council on the prob- 
e of the To feed my soul.” | served. This minority (of art lovers) is not | lems presented by the city’s financial plight, 
pictures @ : . : | entirely one of wealth or social position. It | said: 
pression, @ © Sentiment expressed ” the above lines | is not even one of education and culture; it is “There is temptation in times like these to 
to buy nvoked by Florence Davies in the Detroit | , minority conditioned by a certain sensitive- | eliminate every municipal expenditure for the 
lion dolls in aid of the movement sponsored by the | 

| 

| 


n’t pay t 


daily lim have flowed back into the city coffers | that some contact with it fills a definite need | had her wars, her famines, her perils. Athens 
earching @* all can go on as before. In other words, | in their lives. If the city cannot supply this | never forgot her educational system, her drama, 
.d with agate resources will have to take the place | need while it is engrossed with more imme- | her music, her achitecture, her sculpture. With 
ssmakers @'Y funds on something like a permanent 


diate demands, then the people who feel it | a population of 50,000 freemen in a territory 


ae : , and sense it must find a way to do it for | that could be embraced in a Detroit city ward, 
methods @*cording to news dispatches from Detroit, | themselves. If they care about it, they will | she is eternal. 


art as gi *tts commission has dismissed 34 employes | do so. People who have scant resources will “Prudence dictates when many are so dis- 


ie Art Institute, including the curator of | have to contribute scantily and people with | tressed, that sacrifices and economies must be 
pean art, the divisional curator of Ori- large resources will have to contribute largely, | made, but we must not be so unwise as to 
lents art, the curators of Near Eastern art, | and together they will get the job done. But | strip this great city altogether of its cul- 
dent Art saga textiles and of American art, the | it is a job that will have to be done without | tural life. We must make ready for the day 
ition at ructor and a restorer. It 18 PrO- | coercion, for there isn’t any particular duty | when the arts and culture will flourish in our 
. Mebane that the Founders Society raise funds about exchanging part of one’s bread for hya- | midst. Therefore, although they must be man- 
two pict maintain other curatorial and educational | cinths.” aged on the most economic basis, we will keep 
es and the directorship of Dr. W. R. | The Founders Society heretofore has ex- | open our magnificent library and uncommonly 
entiner. ' pended its funds on buying works of art for ° attractive museum, so alluring and pleasant.” 
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“Little International” Is Held in New York , Too Many Paintings? Fr 


“Adagio,” by Jacob Getlar Smith. 


A “Little International Exhibition” is being 
held by An American Group, the co-operative 
association of young American artists organized 
last October, at its galleries in the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, New York, until Feb. 20. The 
show, the first of an annual series of inter- 
national exhibitions by which the group hopes 
to effect contact with contemporaries abroad, 
comprises one work each by fourteen foreign 
artists, a number of guest American artists 
and members of the group. 

Among the American guest exhibitors are 
Judson Smith, 1931 winner of the Carnegie 
first honorable mention; Karl Free, assistant 
curator of the Whitney Museum; Stewart Mc- 
Dermott, Bumpei Usui, Kalman Oswald, 
Simeon Braguin and Yack Pel. Mexico is re- 
presented by Orozco, noted mural painter, and 
Carlos Mérida, director of Mexico’s Modern 
Art Museum. Other foreign artists are: Ni- 
cholas Andreenko, Russian; Raoul Domenjos, 
Spanish; V. Boberman, Anna Duchesne, Renee 
Durey, Zina Gauthier, Joseph Levin and A. 
Villard, all French; Sine MacKinnon, Scotch; 
Mendjitsky and A. Papazoulov, Slavic; Rubin, 
Palestinian. Members of An American Group 





Wright’s Prophesy 


Frank Lloyd Wright, American architect who 
believes that “great art springs from the same 
root as great industrial life,” told what he 
thinks is wrong with our skyscrapers, in an 
interview with the well known portrait painter, 
S. J. Woolf, printed in the New York Times. 
No figure in modern architecture, according to 
Woolf, is more responsible for the change that 
has come over building in the last 30 years. 
Probably no one is more responsible for the 
adaptation of construction to the machine age, 
the discarding of much ornament and the pre- 
dominance of horizontal lines. Although Mr. 
Wright has influenced architecture in turning 
into paths characteristic of the high pressure 
of the machine age, he is “the dreamer and 
the poet rather than the builder,” says Woolf. 

In the skyscraper of today, Wright told him, 
architects are imitating the so called “modern 
Style.” The skyscraper, in its endeavor to be- 
come modernistic, now discards all ornament, 
but its effects are false. The result is that it is 


| of flame against a nightmare black sky, in an 
| imagined final dissolution. 


| precludes ornamentation. 





| culture is a system of imitation, an imitation 

























“The Dead,” by José Clemente Orozco. 


exhibiting: Stuart C. Edie, Frederic Knight, 
Robert Philipp, Anatol Shulkin, Jacob Getlar 
Smith and Chuzo Tamotzu. 

While restating the fundamental purpose of 
the group “to interest the general public in 
the activities of contemporary American art 
and artists,” the catalogue foreword takes issue 
with those who have criticized such efforts as 
being chauvinistic: “Recent attacks on the 
heralders of an American ‘Renaissance’ as 
‘flag-wavers’ and advocates of a chauvinistic 
aesthetic creed included such movements as 
the Group within target range. It is fitting, 
in introducing the first of what the Group 
plans as an annual series of international 
shows, that it be made clear that no exalting 
of ‘America tiber Alles’ in the arts underlies 
the Group’s aims, that it holds no absurdly 
nationalistic aesthetic creed, and that in seek- 
ing recognition for what contemporary painters 
are doing in this country today, it is pursuing 
no quarrel with continental art or artists.” 

The “The Dead,” shows 


ghostly white skyscrapers crumbling in a burst 


Orozco canvas, 


now a “mass of masonry with no meaning or 
excuse.” The latest buildings avoid all decora- 
tion because their designers labor under the 
mistaken notion that the machine as a tool 
He declared that the 
future of architecture rests with the younger 
generation, and that, little by little, buildings 
will “take on a new beauty, a beauty charac- 
teristic of the times and typical of the methods 
employed.” 

Mr. Wright believes that our present day 


of both old and new. “As a consequence 
of this imitation,” he said, “the very nature 
of our architecture is artificial and opposed to 
our culture.” 


A Bar Gets Decorated 


Robert Heller, Inc., decorators, has opened 


| galleries at 515 Madison Ave., New York, spe- 


cially designed for exhibition purposes. Ac- 
cording to the firm’s announcement, Mr. Heller 


recently decorated a game-room, bar and art ! 


gallery on the 35th floor of the Waldorf-Astoria 
for Mrs. Jules Mastbeum. 





Donald J. Bear, curator of paintings at 4 
Denver Art Museum, believes that the galy 
tion of all art lies in turning from easel paip 
ing to the crafts. In an article in the R 
Mountain News, Mr. Bear puts the blame 
an “unappreciative age” squarely up to 
painter of easel pictures. 

“The average easel picture probably 
painted for the inexplicable reason that 9 
must do something, if only to squeeze out g 
handle color. It is not enough. What Ag 
ica needs more than any other art activity 
an intelligent interest in the crafts. = 

“Why should everybody in the country g 
pictures and bewail the fate of our national 
In the middle ages, in the Renaissance, | 
crafts were necessary and in high repute. 
of the workmanship belonged to the creation 
beautiful objects of use, materials and deg 
tions that were organic and belonged to by 
ings—that by character keyed into no 
any-place but fitted into specific environmen 

“Under the hands of those unnamed arti 
of the Byzantine and Gothic eras, as mug 
proportionate artistry went into the maki 
of a ring or the weaving of an altar cloth 
was used to erect the castle and cathed 
Their splendor was total splendor built of t 
finest units. 

“How much more effective it was than 
great deal of our ‘art for art’s sake,’ and h 
much more real! No doubt a great easel pi 
ture is as great as a relative achievement 
either music or literature. 
true masters of the easel form know 
way within other fields. 

“We are populated with numerous se 
professional picture producing groups. Th 
pictures do not move. Is it altogether the fa 
of an unappreciative age? I doubt it.” 


Polish Artists Hold Show 


Having closed the books on its success 
Fifth Annual Exhibition, the Polish Arts Cl 
of Chicago is going ahead with more ambitio 
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National Alliance has offered prizes total 
$250. 

At the 1931-32 annual Polish-American af 
ists from all parts of the country took p. 
The following prizes were awarded: first Po 
National Alliance prize, Harriet B. Krawi 
“Mums;” second, Leon Makielski, “Mr. 
Colter;” third, Michael Rekucki, “Siben 
Grandmother;” Polish Women’s Alliance pi 
Adam Szewjkowski, for best group submitté 
The award for “the most meritorious pal 
ing” went to Walter Krawiec’s “Homage 
Kosciusko;” for the most meritorious 
ture, to Jane Palczynska’s “Henrietta.” Al 
Polasek, Claude Buck and Karl A. Buehr #4 


ed on the jury. 


Barnard’s “‘Builder’’ 


George Grey Barnard will soon resume 
on his colossal and much-written-about 
bow Peace arch in a new studio which John 


Cloisters, near which it is to be erected. 


modelled “The Builder,” a figure which 
considers the best work of his career. 

is my tribute to the men who build thing 
not the architects, the designers or the 1 
of ideas, but the men who actually 0 
bridges, and houses, skyscrapers and towel 
he said. It will tower 50 feet in the alt, 
a tall pedestal. No details as to its erectio® 
the site were given out. 





ul 





However, mame 





plans for next year’s show. Already the Poli 






























Rockefeller, Jr., has built for him close to% c 


While Mr. Barnard’s work was suspended i 
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Bs French and American ‘‘Elevens’’ Stage a Sanguine Game 
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HO . ' a gil - a ’ ' a 
ronmen — - ma Se 
“ : “Brighams Yard,” Eugene Speicher. Lent by Edward W. Root. “Landscape.” (1927), by de Segonzac. Lent by Frank Crowninshield. 
* dal The grapple between American art and _ The line-up of the “elevens” and their “in- gonzac, “Landscape,” lent by Frank Crownin- 
catheduffrench art, resulting from the agitation started | signia” are as follows: shield; Utrillo, “Landscape,” lent by J. V. Dorr; 
iilt of tMiby American painters and dealers, has led to AMERICA—Peter Blume, “The Showboat,” Chagall, “Landscape,” lent by J. V. Dorr; Dufy, 
Sk lee Cheeta te esha on lent by Samuel Lewisohn; Alexander Brook, «The Models, lent by Pierre Matisse; Derain, 
1s dae Fi “Portrait of Mrs. J. B. Mabon, Jr.,” from the | “Pears in Pewter Bowl,” from the Marie Har- 
> and bol methods of the Parisian and New York | Downtown Galleries; Stuart Davis, “Down- | riman Gallery; Dufresne, “Landscape with Fig- 
easel pygiealers who have been pushing the demand | town Street”; Ernest Fiene, “Radio City”; | ures,” lent by Joseph Winterbotham; Fernand 
vement qfor modern French pictures among American | Maurice Kantor, “Colonial Interior,” from the Leger, “Composition with Keys and Figures,” 
ver, momdllectors and museums. Perhaps a more sporfs- Rehn Galleries; John Marin, “Seascape, Maine, from Durand-Ruel; Matisse, “Blouse Rose, 
now thiimanlike way is the one adopted by the Rein- 1931,” from An American — Place; Reginald ‘lent by Mrs. Walter Hochschild; Picasso, “Har- 
dt Galleries, New York, which have arranged Marsh, “Coney Island, 1931, peat, by nant em & 
‘OUS Sem repular woh iw ee ae Tilyou; Georgia O'Keefe, | The Red Barn”; It will be noted that the players are all mod- 
ps. Thay ore ga - dee: T , Charles Sheeler, “Rouge River Plant”; Eugene ernists. Conservative fans won’t care how many 
. the Ma oe ¢ - event is “it wenty-2WO | Speicher, “Brigham’s Yard,” lent by Edward | casualties there are, and will probably enjoy 
t.” important Paintings.” The game, now on, will W. Root; Maurice Sterne, “The Mill.” the spectacle if the players are all left mangled 
md on Feb. 13, at 6 o’clock, when the stadium FRANCE—Braque, “Still Life”; Rouault, | on the field. They wouldn’t object, either, if 
how ill be locked for the night. “The Clowns,” lent by J. B. Neumann; Se- | the game were called off “on account of mud.” 
m “al A Chica O Feat | Praise for American Artist Easy Terms for Auction Prints 
—_ £ “Of the Ancient Strain,” a painting by the Another miscellaneous collection of etchings 


"the Poli An amazing piece of news comes from Chi- | American artist, Henry Rankin Poore, is re- 


-s totallaee” The trustees of the Art Institute have | produced as the frontispiece of Town and Coun- 
ported a balanced budget for the year 1931. | try Life of London, and inside is an article lay- 


by old and modern masters, numbering 262, 
will be dispersed by the Chicago Book and Art 
Auctions, Inc., on evening of Feb. 3. The 











rerican ageovert B. Harshe, the director, maintains that | jing stress on his work among some of the prom- | prints range all the way from Peter Brueghel 
took pags condition is almost unique among Chica- | inent hunt clubs of England, including the | to Marie Laurencin. Included are 10 Whistlers, 
first Pol). institutions. Although it is customary in | Royal Kennels, of Ascot Heath. Dr. Sydney | 10 Meryons and 8 Zorns. This auction house 
3. Krawiimost annual reports to end with a summary | Turner, the veteran judge of hounds at the offers deferred payments to its clients on the 
“Mr, MaRf institutional needs, the trustees say they Crystal Palace show is quoted: “Not since | basis of one-third cash, one-third in three 
_ “Siberiel that such an appeal at this time “would | Landseer’s time have we had our hounds | months and one-third in six months, thus con- 
iance pile both selfish and unwise.” | painted in so masterly a manner.” forming with “hard times.” 

submit] The Art Institute spent $50,000 less during | 

‘ious. palf@he current year than in 1928. Annual re- | —= 





‘Homage #tipts, amounting to $209,000, which might 
rious scilfave been applied to the purchase of works 


tta.” Alli art, were used for general maintenance, and 
Buehr she $25,000 deficit which was faced at the JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


were SOMMeginning of the year was made up through 





he most rigorous internal economies and un- | 
r pected non-recurring receipts.” 
son The report states that the most significant | 
about meen, % the past year was the decision of | FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE XIX CENTURY 


ich John @ Appellate Court, afterwards confirmed by 
he Supreme Court, fixing for all time the | 


lose to 4 : ex 

voll tatus and rights of the institute. The de- | 

uspended Hee affirms its right to permanent occupancy January 25th February 15th 
which @S Present site, the right to make en- 


Hgements of the present building, and the 

















‘id. thie zo the South Park Board to make an 

he mectional grant of land. 
alg a pect haria | ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
nd tow Dayton Attendance, 111,331 


Attendance at the Dayton Art Institute made 
substantial increase in 1931, the figure being 
11,331 as compared with 107,607, the atten- 
Hance for 1930. 
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Albinson Paints Italy With “Rugged Realism” 





“Noon Rest,” by Dewey Albinson. 


Dewey Albinson, Minnesota artist, has re- 
turned from two years in Italy, spent primarily 
in studying tempera technique and enriching 
his palette with the warm colors of the Abruzzi 
countryside. The artistic results of this so- 
journ may be viewed on the walls of the Del- 
phic Studios, New York, until Feb. 7. Al- 
binson, whose earlier work was principally con- 
cerned with the depiction of Minnesota land- 
scape and the deserted mining towns of the 
Black Hills, here presents in rugged realism 
his reactions to “Sunny Italy.” 

John K. Sherman, writing in the Minneapolis 
Star of the artist’s recent showing of his Italian 
paintings at Mabel Ulrich’s in Minneapolis, 
pointed out that Albinson, while retaining his 


early vigor, has acquired increased versatility | 


2 “ 
and new subtlety and richness of color: “Al- 


Prof. Haffner’s Pictures 

Jean Jacques Haffner, professor of archi- 
tecture at Harvard, exhibiting at the Grace 
Horne Gallery in Boston, found inspiration in 
the ancient cities of Northern Africa 
Palestine, and reveals in his water colors old 
archways, huddled stucco houses and the 
structural beauty of mosques and temples. 





and carry the precision of a T-square with 
them, Haffner works freely and in brilliant 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


600 Madison Ave. 
(at 57th Street) 
New York City 
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binson has come to grips with the elementals 
of landscape; in them is felt the very stuff and 
substance of nature, never sentimentalized or 
paraphrased merely into scenery. In his great 
reliance on his own vision and methods, this 
artist still treads his path alone, putting down 
what he feels should be put down and im- 
buing his landscape with the vigor and clarity 
of his special outlook. 

“There are no obstructing veils, no misty 
poetizing, no impressionism. One is either taken 
peremptorily into the scene and forced to feel 
every stick and stone, or—he can turn his eyes 
away. Albinson’s method is direct and some- 
times blunt, and yet he avoids that realism 
which only repeats what it sees, without order 
or sense. There is conscious structure in all 
he does.” 





hues, according to Albert Franz Cochrane, of 
the Boston Transcript: “However, if we in- 
finding a relationship between his 
paintings and his architectural activities, it 
would be in their full realization of structural 
forms, and even more in the manner in which 
they reflect their author’s appreciation of the 


| beauty of Moorish and Arabic architecture, 
Unlike the architects who turn to painting | Which gives background and interpretive life 
| to the swarms of natives that crowd through 


street, market and lofty portal.” 
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Pyramid Builder 


For thirty years Prof. George A. Rej 
as director of the Harvard University-My 
of Fine Arts Expedition, has been wom 
in the Egyptian field. Under his direct 
excavations have been conducted in qe 
Pyramid temple of Mycerinus, the Ss 
temple of the same King and the royal cen 
tery adjoining the Third Pyramid, one 
familiar group of three which stretches 
the desert skyline near Giza. Working 
the first great creative period of 1 
culture, when sculpture in the round pa 
perfected by the Egyptians and was given { 
style and attitudes which were to peu 
throughout Egyptian history, the exe, a 
brought to light many treasures which Wy 
lain buried at the -foot of the san 
pyramid since about 3,000 B. C. 3 

The romantic story of these disco ef 
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related by Professor Reisner in his } 
“Mycerinus,” (Harvard University Phe 
Cambridge; $35), the first volume in a p 
ned series of definite reports on the exe 
tions at Giza. Mycerinus, the subject of t 
volume, was the son of Chephren, builder 
the Sphinx, and grandson of Cheops, b 

of the Great Pyramid at Giza. Myceris 












Sometin 





















like his father and grandfather, built a pyraifisgn in 
for his tomb. After relating the uncovering i 
these ruins, Professor Reisner continues 
: : Yor! 
analyze, to classify and to describe the t 
; ea : w Yor 
sures in a manner which illumines the whi desi 
of Egyptian art. The volume is of ponder * °°" 
proportions with numerous heliotype plat of th 
placing before the public for the first tigpatodshy 
many gf the finest sculptured monumese lands 
ever found in ancient Egypt. m the 








ising 
@monumen’ 


The Boston Museum possesses a group 
these objects, unmatched outside of the 










Museum. “Mycerinus,” wearing the cromickgrour 
of Upper Egypt, reproduced on the cover @earby i: 
this issue of Tue Art Dicest, is a detail @d log c: 


the slate Triad of the Hare-nome in the Bost 
Museum. Forty-two similar triads were pre 


etery, 


























ably set up originally in the Valley Temple M 
Mycerinus, maintained as a temple where 6 
ferings might be carried on “eternally” for ifPriceles 
benefit. Each of the triads represented tipyered i 
King with his wife, impersonating the Goddiliban, M 
Hathor, with a third figure personifying MBpgical fj 
nome-god or goddess of the region representifiiens jp 
there being 42 regions under the sway of M& 4 
: ; the ex 
Old Kingdom scepters. Only four triads weg e 
recovered intact, the other three going 
Cai fn Mixt 
airo. 
nce the 
; é : re, it 
Who Will the Foreign Artist Be? ~ a 
A bill authorizing the painting of a port latte: 





of former President Coolidge to hang in # 
White House, at a cost not to exceed $2,508 
has been passed by the Senate and is now D&, 
fore the House. } 























When in Los Angeles visit the 
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Monument to the Memory of the 


Sometimes monuments are just dumped 
n in a landscape without much attention 
their setting. However, when Francis Kealy, 
York architect, and Ulric H. Ellerhusen, 
¢ York sculptor, undertook to collaborate 
a design for the “Monument to the Mem- 


ry of the First Settlement of the West at 


odsburg, Kentucky,” they reconstructed 
landscape, and the jury which awarded 
m the commission issued a report highly 
misng this feature of their work. The 


jmonument is provided with an impressive tree 


ground and is placed at the end of a vista. 
tarby is Fort Harrod with its blockhouses 
d log cabins, and also the Pioneer Memorial 
emetery, where sleep the early settlers. 


Mixtec Treasure 


Priceless treasures of gold and jewels un- 
ered in a XVth century tomb at Monte 
ban, Mexico, constitute the greatest archae- 
gical find ever made on the American con- 
ent, in the opinion of Alfonso Caso, head 
the expedition. The tomb, which is near 
city of Oaxaca, contained the bodies of 
m Mixtec caciques, or feudal lords; and, 
nce the tomb is of the Zapotec type of struc- 

it is believed that the Mixtecs were 
led during a war with the Zapotecs, upon 
latter’s territory. The Mixtecs were an 
lent people of whose past little is known, 
it they are credited with contributing to the 
ther civilization of ancient Mexico. 


Prof. Caso asserted that in the tomb the 
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Sculptor Design Perfect Setting for Monument 


First Settlement of the West. Francis Kealy, Architect; Ulric H. Ellerhusen, Sculptor. 





Another feature which the jury liked was | an empire for the new nation, is one of the 


the placing of a large incised granite pavement- 
map in front of the monument showing the 
route of Col. George Rogers Clark and his 
little band of Kentuckians who started from 
the fort in their remarkable campaign during 
the Revolutionary war, whereby they took the 
forts at Kaskaskia, Il., and Vincennes, Ind., 
and wrested the Northwest from the British. 
Mr. Ellerhusen’s sculpture depicts in high relief 
Colonel Clark about to set out on his expedi- 
tion. Three of his men and the wife and 
baby of one of them are in the composition. 
The saga of George Rogers Clark, who with 
an “army” of less than 150 “Long Knives” 
from “the Dark and Bloody Ground” conquered 


most stirring things in American history. Gen- 
eral Hamilton had sent the Indians of the 
North to Kentucky to burn and massacre, and 
the little army set out to make their homes 
safe. After taking Fort Kaskaskia on the 
Mississippi River, they marched and waded 
through icy water to Vincennes on the Wa- 
bash, where they trapped and captured Gen- 
eral Hamilton. 

Harrodsburg was founded by Virginians in 
1774. Daniel Boone helped lay out the town. 

In designing the monument the architect 
and sculptor had the assistance of Frank 
Schwarz, painter, and Armistead Fitzhugh, 
landscape architect. both of New York. 





excavators discovered the dead warriors seated 
around the walls, jewel covered and orna- 
mented with gold and other precious things 

Near them were many extraordinary 
objects of gold, silver, copper, jade, turquoise, 


shell, pearl, coral and other materials. 


by fine Chinese work in ivory, were unearthed. 
The walls are covered with hieroglyphics, at 
present undecipherable, and studded with mag- 
nificent jewels. A dish bore a fresco painting. 
Among the valuables were several crowns and 
objects wrought of pure gold, pearls as large 


as pigeon eggs, rings of gold and precious | 


stones, engraved vases of rare stone, and a 
golden mask described as unique and the most 
valuable thing of its kind ever found. 

The work of transporting the treasure was 
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Mountain Paintings 
MARION BOYD ALLEN 
e. 

Water-colors 


BERTA N. BRIGGS 


UNTIL FEB. 14th 














Human | 
bones, carved with a technique not surpassed | 








carried out with the utmost secrecy to avert 
robberies. The Mexican Government is taking 
extreme care to keep the objects under federal 
control, as some of the Oaxacan discoveries, 


in the past, have been scattered. 


The New Haven Annual 
At the 1932 exhibition of the New Haven 
Paint and Clay Club, Feb. 16 to March 20, 
four prizes will be awarded: the Burton Mans- 
field prize, $100, for the best work shown; the 


| John I. H. Downes prize, $100, for the best 


landscape; the club’s prize, $100, for the best 
work by a member; and a $50 prize for the 
best work by a Connecticut artist. 

The jury this year: Chas. D. Hubbard, An- 
thony Thieme, Burton Mansfield, John D. 
Whiting, John I. H. Downes, Clara T. Knox. 





by 
| WILLIAM ZORACH | 


Ba hE BEF TOON 


RECENT WATER COLORS 
JANUARY 26 TO FEBRUARY 8, 1932 
THE DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY 
113 WEST 13 STREET, NEW YORK 
OPEN DAILY, TEN TO SIX 


WEDNESDAY EVE., EIGHT TO TEN 
SUNDAY, THREE TO SIX 
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Two Cities See Same Picture at Same Time 


oR s 


“Fantasia.” Water Color by Karl Free. 


Karl Free is curator of graphic arts at the 
Whitney Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
He is also an artist, one of the “young Amer- 
The herewith reproduced, 
“Fantasia,” has the unusual distinction of be- 


icans.” subject 


ing at the present time on view in two Cities. 
As a water color, it is a feature of his exhibi- 
tion of works in that medium at the Warwick 
Gallery in Philadelphia. As an oil, it is one 
of the guest paintings in the “little inter- 
national” of An American Group, in New 
York. It was from the water color that the 
above photograph was made. Most of the 
pictures in the Philadelphia show have as 
their subject scenes at the Cirque Royale in 
Brussels, but there are also landscapes painted 
in both Austria and America. 


Dorothy Grafly said in the Public Ledger: 
“Karl Free is an artist whose imagination 
weaves in and out among themes classical, 
romantic and theatrical. . . . He is not try- 
ing to be any one else. His mind is creative, 
and he uses a lavish imagination in fashion- 
ing his compositions. He is not content with 
a few apples, a soiled napkin and a bowl on 
a tilt-top table, but peoples his sketches with 
vigorous, romantic life.” 

Karl Free was born in Davenport, Ia., in 
1903, and studied at the Tri-City Art League 
under Hermon D. More. In 1923 he won a 
scholarship to the Art Students League, New 
York, where he studied with Allen Tucker, 
Boardman Robinson and Kenneth Hayes 
Miller. The years 1928-29 he spent in France, 
Belgium and Italy. 
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Grandeur of the Mysterious North 


Frans Buffa and Sons, 5 8 West 57thStreet, N. Y. 
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-Hirams of 1932 


The Modern Museum of Art, New Yog 
will present a review of developments in ae 
field of architecture in an international 
hibition, Feb. 10 to March 23. Archites 
prominent in the so-called “International 
will be represented by models, photograp 
and designs. Enlarged photographs, some 
them measuring six feet by three, will 
completed works, the creations of modern arch 
tectural firms all over the world. Following ¢ 
New York showing, the exhibits will go on 
three-year tour of the United States, the itine 
ary including museums and _ universities ; 
nearly every important city in the country, 

The exhibition has been in preparation sing 
December, 1930, under the guidance of Ph 
Johnson, a member of the museum’s advisory 
committee. In the specially prepared catp§and it m 
logue (which will form an important educationjgto learn 
feature of the exhibition, furnishing the firgg@ the © 
comprehensive summary of the work of modeng!®!* of 
architects, together with historical and critic" °# 

: ~ Bas a seri 
comment) Mr. Johnson points out that sixty 
many of the elements of the “Internationj&.. “a 
Style” had their origin in America in the revoleMaglist st 
tionary work of Frank Lloyd Wright. “It waldces his 
in America and by Americans,” he says, “tha $ giver 
the true modern architecture of today was givelhildren 
the impetus which started it on the way tity all t 
its present advanced stage of development.” hese pe 

In explaining the national and internationd& taker 
significance of the exhibition, Alfred H. Ban “Whis 
Jr., director of the museum, says: “There existdh y the ; 
in the important countries of the world todayis being 
a new architecture. The reality of the ‘Interfgint th 
national Style,’ as it can conveniently be callediMfr, Wh 
has not yet been brought home to the generdimoney f 
public in America. This is due partly to ities, ‘for 
newness. Also, because of its internationdihow to 
character, few have had the opportunity d§ “You 
gaining a comprehensive view of the style itftan you 
its entirety. The ‘International Style’ is probfiive on, 
ably the first fundamentally original and widelyBbicture | 
distributed style since the Gothic.” nd call 

Among the architects representing the UnitedBespect 
States will be Raymond Hood, Howe & Lescazt,fimuch lo 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Bowman Brothers ani§ “And 
Richard Neutra. A few of the Europeans u do 
be J. J. P. Oud, of Holland; Otto Haesleyfame, o 
Walter Gropius, and Miés van der Rohe, @Banvas. 
Germany; and Le Corbusier, France. It is etfery dul 
pected that the works of these men will dem-fay of | 
onstrate to the American public that modem at | 
architecture can achieve practical expression it (hich th 
every line of building—home, store, schoo§ “The 
railroad station, apartment house, theatre for succ 
church and public works. bb this 

The architectural show will be the last large (brill th; 
exhibition to be staged by the Museum ofames. 
Modern Art in its present galleries in the Heck fork of 
scher Building. According to an announce (ould b 
ment of A. Conger Goodyear, president, the ‘I re: 
museum has leased a five-story private houg 0 cha: 
at 11 West 53rd Street as its future home and ffater cc 
will move into the new quarters not later than qui 
May 1. That this move was under considet-§ catal 
ation was made public several weeks ago by—pe deci 
Mr. Goodyear. Plans for remodeling the builé-Jivor of 
ing are now being rushed. ErY po 


Decorative Arts 
Until February 6th 


Society of American Etchers 


February 10th to 20th 


The Grant Studios 


114 Remsen Street Brooklyn, N. Y¥: 
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Think for Yourself! 


The radio is becoming a popular vehicle 
a or the spread of art propaganda. Juliana R. 
7 Force, director of the Whitney Museum, New 
ional fork, recently gave a lecture under the auspices 


sw Yori 





Architee the College Art Association over station 
ial JOR, in which she proffered advice to art 
Otographl museum visitors. Put concisely, her message 
some Do your own thinking. 


ill revel “Do not read too much criticism on art,” 
em said. “At the beginning it is apt to para- 


wi & thought. ‘Reading maketh a full man,’ 
Bo I think it is wiser to read as you run. 

ca oo Go directly to the work of art and face it alone. 

aida No not remember anything anybody has said 
1 


shout it. Stop, look and listen to yourself, 
intry. Hand be a little humble before a work of art. 


tion singe are not in danger of stooping because 
of Phi bow our heads. Remember the picture 
advisonfimay have taken only a short time to paint, 
red catafand it may look easy to do, but it took years 
Jucationiito learn how to paint it. A world champion 


the firggit the realm of sports, who spends the best 
wears of his life perfecting his game, suddenly 












of moder orn ae 
d mee painting and after a year or two exhibits 

Critica a serious and professional artist. The banker 
out that} 


sixty, who has worked hard all his life at 
nking, retires and paints pictures. The jour- 
stops journaling and with his left hand 
oes his painting stint. The grandmother who 
s given her long life to children and children’s 
giveichildren breaks out too. I have no objection 
€ way tito all this indulgence as pastime, but when 
rent.” These people exhibit their work and expect to 
ernationdlie taken seriously, I do object .. . 

H. Banff “Whistler once sued a man who refused to 
ere exisay the $10,000 fee for his portrait. The Judge, 
ld todayfin being told how much time it had taken to 


ernationgl 


he ‘Interfgint the portrait, asked, ‘Do you not think, 
be calledfMr, Whistler, that $10,000 is a great deal of 
he generallmoney for five day’s work?” ‘No,’ said Whist- 
tly to iter, for it has taken me 25 years to learn 
ernationaliiow to do it.’ 

tunity df “You cannot ‘laugh off’ a work of art, neither 


e style inffan you destroy it with your scorn. It will 

” is probflive on, enriching life, but it may be that the 

ind widelyBicture you disregard your children will rise up 
nd call blessed. On the other hand, too much 

he Unitedffespect makes it difficult to see, in spite of 

x Lescazfmch looking. 

thers andi “And when you look at a picture be sure 


peans u do not search too hard for that little 
> Haesle,hame, or that. big name, in the corner of the 
Rohe, @fanvas. Some collections are made in this 
It is &-Bery dull, joyless way. It may be good on the 


will dem-ay of the auction, but to me it is like look- 
t_ modetig at happiness through another man’s eyes, 

ression infhich the poet says is a bitter, bitter thing. 
e, scho§ “The reverence for names and the fashion 
theatre for successes have done more, I am sure, to 
bb this most exciting of games of its real 


last large frill than anything else has. Buy pictures, not 
useum @fames. The last thing to interest you in a 
the Heck- fork of art is the name of the artist. Pictures 


announce Mould be seen, not heard! 

ident, the§ “I remember once noticing in our galleries 
ate houg #¥ charming old ladies standing before a small 
home and@fater color drawing by Whistler. The signature 


later than’ quite indistinct and the old ladies had 
- considet- 0 catalogue to help them. As I approached, 
:s ago by ision seemed entirely unanimous in dis- 
the build-@vor of the picture. It was declared to be a 


fry poor piece of work and a shame to hang 


G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55th St., New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 
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Thiéme Presents Harbors of New England 


“Fisherman’s Haven,” 


Anthony Thieme of Boston is a specialist 
in painting the harbors of New England. With 
a brilliant palette he records the picturesque 
scenes that attract him, and which have given 
him much popularity both in New England 
and in inland America. Critics have praised 
the sincerity of his art, and the public has 
expressed its approval several times by voting 


eg 7 + 


by Anthony Thieme. 


him the popularity prize at big exhibitions. 
New York will now have a chance to see his 
quaint and colorful subjects at a compre- 
hensive exhibition being held until Feb. 13 


‘at the Grand Central Art Galleries, which 


includes several examples of his last Summer’s 
work. . Herewith is reproduced “Fisherman’s 
Haven,” which is unusual for the artist be- 
cause it excludes both water and boats. 





it in so good a place. Very gently at this mo- | 
ment I insinuated my catalogue. There en- | 
sued a quick reference, a gasp, a retreat, under 
cover of a horrified whisper: ‘Goodness graci- 
ous, Sally Smith, it’s a Whistler!’ 

“Works of art are the enhancement of life. 
Find pleasure in them. Have the courage to 
think for yourself. I have discovered that a 
great part of this thing called ‘courage’ is just 
having done the thing before. Get fun out 
of it all and let the artist have fun. But please 
don’t think it funny to select from four hun- 
dred pictures from the Whitney Museum a 
painting with an odd name like “The Egg 
Beater’ and spend hours trying to find the egg, 
or arriving at conclusions about it which are 
at best highly debatabte. Sometimes an artist 


MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
by 
JUAN GRIS 


opening February ist 
61-63 EAST S7th STREET 














Exhibition of Paintings by 
HENRI BURKHARD 


February 1-13 
_106 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 





has his tongue in his cheek, you know, and 
if you drag him into argument he may take it 
out. 

“Which reminds me of our own George Luks, 
an artist who is never at a loss with the right 
answer to the wrong question. “The way to 
draw a torso,’ said Mr. Luks, in answer to a 
silly question, ‘is to draw it to you. Artists 
are the finest people in the world but you can 
never capture them. 

“Hats off, I say, to the artist the world 


over! And if they are Eugenies, leave them 
off!” 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 





“Landscape” by William Shayer 
Special Exhibition of 
18th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES 


New York 


17 East 54th Street 
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Johnson, Guggenheim 


Fellow, Holds Show 





“Charlotte,” by J]. Theodore Johnson. 


J. Theodore Johnson, 29 year old Chicago 


artist, has ended his three-year sojourn abroad 
as a Guggenheim fellow, and, beginning Feb. 2, 
is holding his first exhibition in four years at 
the galleries of Carson Pirie Scott and Com- 
pany, Chicago. The show will give art lovers 
a chance to see what a Guggenheim fellow- 
oe ee Pee, eee ee ee ae in Europe will do. Johnson, a native of 


Somebody signing himself “J. C. F.” got 
the following printed in the column conducted 
by F. P. A. in the New York Herald Tribune, 
where a recommendation that architects sign 
their buildings had appeared: 

“Perhaps the reason why architects do not 
sign their buildings more often is that, with a 
few exceptions, they would have to append 
too many credit lines. If you have ever watch- 
ed draftsmen crib details from books spread 
out on their tables you will agree that an 
honest signature might read: 

“‘Tohn Russell Pontiff, architect, general 
scheme by Palladio; entrance detail by Sanso- 
vino, cornice by Bramante, lobby by Brunel- 


leschi, fireplace from a manufacturer’s cata- 
logue, stair rail from an old house in Florence,’ 
etc., etc.” 


Collector of Americana Dead 

Frederick Albert Steele, noted collector of 
Americana and especially early editions of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, died on Jan. 12 at the age of 
71. A picturesque figure in art circles, he was 
a friend of Theodore Roosevelt, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, Chauncey Depew and William Cullen 
Bryant. 
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BRAQUE MIRO | 
DEGAS MODIGLIANI | . 
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DUFY RENOIR | 
LAUTREC ROUSSEAU | | 
LEGER SEURAT | 


Oregon, Ill., has studied under Leopold Seyf- 
fert, Leon Kroll and Andre L’hote. He began 
winning prizes in 1928, and soon had to his 
credit the Logan medal and prize of $500, the 
Eisendrath prize, and the Logan gold medal 
and prize of $2,500 at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the first prize and popularity prize 
at the Swedish Club, Chicago, and the $750 
prize of the Chicago Galleries Association. 


SO ea Mace 2 RR ae Hassam, Movie Hero 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, has started the making of a series of 
one-reel motion picture films illustrating the 
theory and practice of contemporary American 
artists. The first film, devoted to Childe Has- 
sam, illustrates how his methods differ from 
those of the Bohemian artists of fiction and 
drama. 

The film shows Hassam, who is 72 + years 
old, beginning his day with a swim at the 
Maidstone Club in East Hampton, L. I., where 
he has his country home. Later he is seen 
on the beach, wearing his beloved 200-year- 
old Chinese robe. Next he is shown working 
on a still-life of fruit and a scene out in the 
open. Mrs. Hassam and Virginia Rook, his 
grand-niece, are seen in the garden looking 
through an album of his work, which reveals 
to the spectator Hassam’s art since 1888. After 
a scene at golf, the artist is finally pictured 
at the Metropolitan Museum looking at his 
own paintings. 


Zorach's “Maine in Winter” 


A series of new water colors, “Maine in 
Winter”, by William Zorach is being shown 
at the Dawstows Gallery until February 9. 
There is great variety in subject matter—iso- 
lated barns, snow at dawn, birches in sunlight, 
village settlements, etc. 
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Tammany and Art 


A Tammany leader’s view regarding 4 
removal of “Washington Crossing the Delawar 
from the wall of the Metropolitan Musey 
was aired in the New York Times. Joby 
Mara, Tammany leader, suggested that, if the 
museum didn’t want Emanuel Lentze’s che 
d’oeuvre, a special marble shrine be erected 
it in Fort Washington Park. 

“I don’t know much about art,” he said 
“but it seems to me that ‘Washington Crosgj 
the Delaware’ is a more inspiring painting fp 
our people and children than a dozen 
leries of canvasses by Picasso or the othe 
modernists, called ‘Loaf of Bread and Map 
dolin’ or ‘Acrobat Climbing the Moon, 

“The paintings on the Metropolitan walk 
are certainly fine works of art, yet they d 
not mean a jot or tittle to the average may 
or woman—Democrat or Republican. Who. 
ever met the Blue Boy? It is a pretty picture, 
great even, but never having made the chaps 
acquaintance I would prefer Washington, lx- 
cause I feel I know him.” (There are no 
paintings by Picasso in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, and Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” is in the 
Huntington collection in California). 

However, the much-discussed painting will 
be shown at the entrance to the American 
wing during the Museum’s Washington bicen 
tennial exhibition, beginning Feb. 16. 

“ ‘Washington Crossing the Delaware’ cannot 
be classified as a masterpiece,” William Sloa 
Coffin, president of the Museum, said, “nor is 
it an accurate historical record. Nevertheless 
we believe it is both fitting and desirable that 
this picture should be shown at the time of 
the Washington bicentennial in the Metro 
politan Museum.” 


De Laszlo’s “* 


Hoover” 


The propaganda of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League probably never reached the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of 
if it did, it fell on sterile ground. Sir Philip 
de Laszlo, Hungarian artist, and not an Amer- 
ican portraitist, was commissioned by the so-g®WSP2 
ciety to paint President Hoover’s portrait, and cerned. 
it has just been dedicated at the New York largely 
headquarters. exhibit 

While Sir Philip was painting it, Mrs. Hoover the fre 
graciously consented to sit for a sketch. Thepimitate 
artist, in turn, praised her in the New York§® tert 
Herald Tribune “for the maintenance of ap the 
‘beautiful’ family life and as a ‘wonderful mis§” fash 
tress of the White House.’ He found her much 1 
interested in art, literature and other expres-g™© 2¢ 
sions of culture.” the en 
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A portrait of Calvin Coolidge by Wayman 
Adams now hangs in the Union League lub, 
New York, a gift of members to the club. Mr. 
Coolidge i is portrayed seated, holding a book ff 
in one hand. Another recent acquisition of, 
the club is a portrait of Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, in judicial robes, the work of : 
George Burroughs Torrey. 
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Art and News 


Evelyn Marie Stuart, newspaper woman and 
grt writer, in an article in The Palette & Chisel 
of Chicago, undertakes to explain the attitude 
of the press towards art news and the work- 
t, if the ings of this attitude on the creation of and 
Zeventual destruction of “isms.” She says: 

‘I “For the benefit of those sincere people, 
whether artists or laymen, who love beauty 
and sanity, it is almost a sacred duty for some 
one who has been connected with the press 
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Crossing 
nting Ato explain the sweeping vogue of the present 
ji fashionable craving for the absurd, the repel- 
he Z jant, the ugly and for the utterly unskilled 


Zen 


schools of art, which we have had foisted upon 
,  §vs largely through publicity. . . . 
“For the benefit of those who never worked 
on a newspaper let me call to mind the fact 
they dof that only what is new is news. This explains 
‘age Man§ the absorption of the front page with so much 
1. _Who-f that is the absolute reverse of goodness. To be 
y picture, from a news standpoint a thing must 
he chaps frst of all be new, and preferably shocking 
gton, bef or horrifying, out of the ordinary... . 
e are tof “Artists have filled the world with loveli- 
itan Mu-f ness for centuries and that is therefore, from 
1S In tie 5 news standpoint, the last word in banality. 


a To give a prize to a worthy work that any 
iting will 
American’ 
on. bicen: 


nd 
on. 
an 


a paragraph in the regular review. 


E possible from a snappy copy standpoint. Giv- 
re’ cannot 


im. Sloan 


1 “nor; frightful abortion in paint is as spicy as the 
» “nor 


latest scandal from Hollywood or the divorce 
-vertheless§ records of Reno. The echoes of the comment 
rable thatfon the ‘Nude Descending a Staircase’ still 
e time of mumble. From a news standpoint it was the 
1 Metro-d best possible kind of art. 
“This is a country rather peouliarly ‘publi- 
‘Se city conscious’ if not actually publicity mad. 
r Even directors of art museums are not proof 
tists Pro-§ 24inst it; indeed it is their duty to secure as 
ached the§ @tge attendances upon exhibitions as possible. 
vineers, orf they would be actually stupid if they did not 
Sir Philip} #ke advantage of the vast possibilities of free 
an Amer-§eublicity offered by the peculiar slant of the 
xy the so-§"eWspapers on what is news where art is con- 
trait, andgeemed. The reputations of artists being so 
New Yorkgargely made by publicity and prominence in 
exhibitions, it is very natural that what makes 
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| Paul Gill Wins Praise for His Originality 


layman could enjoy and any artist under- | 
stand would be a tame performance only worth | 
It is im- |} 


| lowing’ any impressionist. 


“Steel Mill, Sceedland,” by Paui L. Gill. 


Paul Gill, young American painter in water 
color and oil, earned high praise from William 


ing a prize to some triviality or to some | p. McCormick, critic on ‘the New York Amer- 
ican, when he exhibited a group of his water 


colors at the Babcock Galleries, New York. 
According to Mr. McCormick, Gill’s reputation 
as a water colorist dates from the day a few 
years ago when two or three of his paintings 
were included in an annual exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society. 

“Paul Gill was recognized as a man apart 
among water colorists,” he wrote. “He was a 
true impressionist without imitating or ‘fol- 
He was a brilliant 
colorist without recalling any of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries. He was the only 
young water color painter of our day who did 


| not let us see that he admired or remembered 


| the work of Winslow Homer and John S. Sar- 


| gent. 


rs. Hoovergite front page very soon finds followers and | 


otch. Thepimitators. Juries are influenced by what men 
New York§% feputation are doing and when they go in 
nce acm for the sensational the juries award according 
Jerful mis §* fashion rather than according to merit. . . . 
| her much is very tendency of the press to exploit 
her expres new above the good, finally works out to 
the ends of righteousness. When too many 
people go in for speculation we have a market 
sh. When bootleggers and gangsters get too 
















* a Mumerous, bootlegging begins not to pay and a 
pe "Mr. tan-up campaign is started. Publicity in time, 
~ < ike Time itself, will kilf every creature it has 
wuisition of treated. If you do not believe this consider 


he Empress Eugenie hat. 
“Ever since impressionism made the front 
page, art has been in danger of this strange 


ice Charles 
he work of 
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In the years that have elapsed since 
Paul Gill made his first marked impression in 


the local art world—his many prizes won heré 
and elsewhere shows we are not solitary in our 
admiration for his work—his brilliancy has 
gained in power and fluency. There is a com- 
manding sweep in his brush work that is at 
once fluid and precise.” 

A new phase of Gill’s art is his depictior 
of industrial structures, one of which, “Steel 
Mill,” is reproduced above. Of them Mr. Mc~ 
Cormick said: “Gill never lets us forget that 
man labors in these plants. But he does lighten 
that oppression of spirit with the enchanting 
color he sees in these huge piles, in their swirl-- 
ing bursts of opalescent steam, in their atmos- 
phere of accomplishment. That he can achieve: 
this magic is only one of the many phases of 
his distinction.” 

An exhibition of Gill’s water colors is now 
on a tour of the country. During February 
they are on view at Lafayette College. In 
March they will be at Lehigh University, and 
in April at Cornell University. 





new force, publicity. Impressionism got the 
limelight by breaking away from all the art 
traditions of the past, as nearly as possible. It 
was inevitable that the next generation of aspir- 
ing publicity seekers would have to break away 
from something, too. For a while they merely 
exaggerated the break of impressionism, but 
fresh breaks became an absolute necessity and 
so we had post-impressionism, futurism and 
cubism, daddaism and modernism. There now 
remains nothing but modernism for the next 
generation of art students to break away from, 
and that will be the first good break art has 
had in a long time.” 
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Curran Gives Twain Portrait 

Charles C. Curran, secretary of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, has given a portrait 
of Mark Twain, painted by himself, to the Mark 
Twain Memorial at Hartford, Conn. The 
picture now hangs over the fireplace in the 
library of the house at 351 Farmington Ave., 
where the Clemens family lived for many 
years and which has been preserved as a me- 
morial to the beloved author. 
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History to Parade Past Auction Block 





“Mary Todd Lincoln” (1864), by Francis 
Bicknell Carpenter (1830-1900). 


Historical portraits will be a feature of the 
important collectim:i of paintings by Italian, 
Dutch, German, Flemisii, English, Scotch and 
American artists, ranging from XVth century 
primitives to contemporary Americans, which 
will be dispersed the evenings of Feb. 5 and 
6 at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, the property of Eugene H. Block, 
Mrs. James E. Spiegelberg and the estate of 
a New York collector. Reproduced herewith 
are two portraits, one interesting from the 
standpoint of European history, the other, 
American. 

Lorenzo II, Duke of Urbino, was the grand- 
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“Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino (1492- 
1519),” by Guilio Romano (1492-1546). 


son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, greatest of 
art patrons. His brief reign over the destinies 
of the Medici added little to the stirring his- 
tory of that most famous of Italian families. 
Worn by disease and excess, Lorenzo died in 
1519 at the age of 27, leaving a daughter, 
Catherine de Medici, Queen of France in the 
reign of Henry II and. the power behind the 
throne during the days of her sons, Francis 
II, Charles IX and Henry III. She was per- 
haps the bloodiest of the Medici. The por- 
trait of Lorenzo in this sale was painted by 
Guilio Romano (1492-1546), the most active 
and gifted pupil of Raphael. Especially during 
his early years was Romano under the in- 
fluence of his master, the period to which this 
painting undoubtedly belongs, for sitter and 
artist were born in the same year. Guilio 
finished “The Transfiguration,” one of the 
most grandiose works of Raphael in the 
Vatican, left uncompleted at his death. 

The portrait of Mary Todd Lincoln was 
painted by Francis Bicknell Carpenter, Amer- 
ican (1830-1900). It shows Mrs. Lincoln 
seated on a crimson-covered sofa and wearing 
a miniature portrait of President Lincoln as 
a brooch. The canvas is signed and dated 
“1864.” Carpenter’s most celebrated work, 
“The Emancipation Proclamation,” went on a 
circuit tour of the large cities in 1864-65, and 
now hangs in the House of Representatives. 
There are numerous other paintings of notables 
in the group of early American portraits. 

Outstanding in the Italian group will be a 
set of four paintings of Venice by Canaletto, 
part of a remarkable series of Venetian sub- 
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jects, executed over a period of years for 
Davanzetti family of Venice, and p esenty 
about 1800 by Count Davanzetti to the the. 
Duke of Leinster. The four—‘Piazza di 
Under Flood,” “Festival of the Bucentomg: 
“The Lido by Moonlight” and “Church off 1 
Pietro by Moonlight”—are extremely ¢ 
rative. They retain their beautifully ¢ " 
antique frames. In 1900 they were hur 
the Duke of Leinster’s ancestral home, 
Castle, County Kildare, Ireland. 

The collection is rich in representative 
of the British, Dutch, German, and 
schools. A fine Raeburn, “Portrait of a 
Gentleman and his Family,” drew this ¢ 
ment from James Greig, author of “Sir Henn 
Raeburn, His Life and. Works,” in 1911: “lag” 
all good pictures, it makes excellent decor 
tion .. . The woman is beautiful in the wom 
ly way that makes Raeburn’s women ai 
endearing and enduring than the fashion-plj 
like ladies of Reynolds and Romney.” 

Recent. American artists included, cover 
wide range: Davies, Ryder, Blakelock, 
sen, La Farge, Murphy, Wyant, Twachtma 
Robert Reid, Ranger, Hassam, Frieseke, Dain 
gerfield. 










































































Some Auction Prices 
A total of $82,304 was realized for the a 
collection of Mrs. Chauncey Blair and 





































Barstow Farr at the American Art Association aes 
Anderson Galleries, New York. Soci 
A George II silver dish by Paul Lamerqg | - 
went to F. S. E. Drury for $1,125 and Danid with in 
E. Sandres gave $1,200 for a bonheur du jou where 
attributed to Charles Topino. “The Dancer who eo 
and “The Banjo Player,” in marble, by Victog ® shor 
Brecheret, brought $400 each. A full lengt the po 
marble figure of Kuan-yin, early T’ang dynasty “ 
brought $1,400. Som 
Some prices among the paintings were aig 
“Undine,” by Joseph Stella, $150; “The Good ‘i Sch 
night Kiss,” by Davies, $450; “Arkville,” : Fin 
H. Wyant, $500; “Portrait,” Henry Golder + Ro 
Dearth, $750; “Breakers,” Henry Goldes e 
Dearth, $700; “Bucks County: Winter,” gl 
W. Redfield, $150; “Trees in Autumn,” Em a | 
Carlsen, $150. one 
might 
ee memb: 
A Musical Interlude 
In a small group of musical instrumen' 
of great importance, assembled by John Hud eS 
son Bennett of New York, which will be sol Fift 
at the American Art Association-Andersom ‘UStOr 
Galleries the night of Feb. 5, will be included sides, 
the “Joachim” Stradivarius, favorite instru of his 
ment of the famous violinist, and a Guisepp4 James 
Guarnerius del Gesu, made at Cremona 1 for th 
1742, and once used by the illustrious Wi hold, 
iawski. years 
This sale, which will include four violin of Ec 
two violas and one ’cello, will take place a! At 
9:30, the painting sale scheduled for the sam@ 0 ye 
evening being halted for the purpose. pally 
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“Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt,” Nikol Shattenstein. 


Social and literary notables are to be met 
with in the Marie Sterner Galleries, New York, 
where the Russian-born Nikol Schattenstein, 
who came to America from Austria in 1920, 


- sre is showing a group of his portraits. Besides 
Il leneti the portrait of Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, here- 
- dynast B with reproduced, there are portraits of the 
| Hon. Mrs. John Cecil, H. L. Mencken, Leslie 
= welt Howard, Miss Marjorie Oelrichs and Mrs. Er- 
he Goot skine Gwynne. 
ville.” Schattenstein was trained at the Academy 
Gold of Fine Arts in Vienna, where he won the Prix 
Goldes de Rome. He became portrait painter to the 
ater.” E royal family in Vienna and was commissioned 
n” Em by the Austro-Hungarian Government as a 


delegate to the Peace Conference so that he 
might paint the portraits of its prominent 
members for the Foreign Ministry. 


Young Edison a Model 


Fifty years ago, when young men were ac- 
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strument 
yhn Hud 
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Andersom ‘ustomed to wear beards, mustaches and burn- | Hospital, has been elected chairman of the BISHOP LANNING 
inciodel sides, the late Thomas Alva Edison, because | executive committee; William Church Osborn, BLANCH WILTZ 
e instrug ° his smooth shaven face, was induced by | a trustee since 1904, is the new second vice- 
Guisepp4 James Edward Kelly to pose as the gunner | president. George D. Pratt succeeds William BUK NURA 
mona img {or the Monmouth battle monument at Free- | Sloane Coffin, the new president, as treasurer. CRAMER TAUBES 
us Wieng hold, N. J. Kelly, New York artist, now 77 | The new trustees are Cornelius N. Bliss, Frank ETNIER TRUNK 

years old, believes that this is the only portrait | L. Polk, Robert A. Lovett, Marshall Field 
+ violins Of Edison of that period still in existence. and Elihu Root, Jr. GRAHAM VUKOVIC 
place ag . At the time he posed for the work Edison, In the annual report of the board of trustees, MANGRAVITE 
the sam@ 30 years old, was working in a laboratory and | Mr. Coffin pointed out the need for additional 
€ Kelly sketched him while he labored. “ funds to carry administration expenses and 
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Winlock, Director 


Herbert E. Winlock, curator of Egyptian 
art, is the new director of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Joseph Breck,. acting director since 
the: death of Edward’ Robinson last Spring, is 
director of the Cloisters, a new post ‘created 
in anticipation of the importance of the duties 
entailed by the transfer of the institution’s 
collection of Gothic art from its present re- 
pository on Washington Heights to the new 
building which is being given by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Winlock, who is 47 years old, is a 
product of the institution’s own system, having 
been, associated with it for 25 years. He first 
became connected with the museum in 1906, 
the year of his graduation from Harvard, 
when he was made assistant director of the 
Egyptian expedition. His high reputation rests 
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outlined briefly the future policies of the 

museum: “The first thirty years of the mu- 

seum’s history were a period of organization 
and uncritical acquisition. The second period, 
which has just ended, was one of extensive 
growth in buildings, organizations, collections, 
personnel and resources. The third period, 
‘ just beginning, should be one rather of inten- 
sive development according to. even more care- 
fully considered plans. 

“Museum fatigue is the inevitable result of 
multiplication of exhibits. Yet there are im- 
portant fields of art scarcely represented at 
present in our collections. We do need at 
once the new wing to the north, intended 
primarily for decorative arts, the appropria- 
tion for which is now under consideration by 
the Board of Estimate. We should have an 
educational wing, connected with the library, 
which can be opened every evening, for tem- 
























































porary exhibitions, classrooms, and research. 
But in general we must severely restrict ex- 
pansion and to a large extent substitute new 
accessions for inferior or less important pieces.” 

This last statement is significant in that 
it confirms what has become more and more 
evident of late—that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum intends to discard quantities of its art 
which do not come up to certain standards 
of merit. 

Mr. Coffin reported the attendance for 1931 
at 1,334,317, “about the same number” as the 
preceding year, “showing the effects of the 
present economic situation less than would 
have been expected.” 







primarily on his achievements as head of the 
museum’s field forces in Egypt. From 1907 
to 1914 Mr. Winlock remained in Egypt, re- 
turning to New York for the following three 
years. During the World War he served as a 
major in France. Since the Armistice he has 
spent each Winter, until the present, con- 
ducting the museum’s excavations at Deir el 
Bahri, near Luxor. 

In 1909 Mr. Winlock was appointed as- 
sistant curator of the Egyptian department; 
associate curator in 1922; and director of the 
Egyptian expedition in 1928. He succeeded 
Albert M. Lithgoe as curator of the Egyptian 
department in 1929. Mr. Winlock has written 
much on Egyptology and is a member of 
numerous American and foreign societies in 
that field. 

Mr. Breck will continue as assistant director 
of the museum and curator of the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts, positions which he 
has filled since 1917. He is a graduate of 
Harvard, where he took postgraduate work 
before a year of art study in Europe. From 
1909 to 1914 he was assistant curator of de- 
corative arts at the Metropolitan Museum, and 
then for three years served as director of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. In 1917 he 
returned to New York as assistant director 
and curator of decorative arts. 

All the vacancies in the governing board 
have now been filled. George Blumenthal, well 
known banker and president of Mount Sinai 















































Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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New York Criticism 


(This department aims to quote only the 
positive views of the New York critics on 
current exhibitions, not the perfunctory and 
commonplace things they so often write.) 

Sir William Orpen died last Sept. 30, and 
during January, the Knoedler Galleries held 
an exhibition. of his works, a memorial to his 
position as one of Britain’s leading artists. 
Portraits comprised the bulk of the showing, 
with likenesses of such Americans as President 
Wilson, Andrew Mellon, Myron C. Taylor, and 
Stephen C. Clark occupying a leading place. 
Although Sir William never visited the United 
States, a large portion of his commissions came 
from prominent Americans who sat for him 
in London. 

Henry McBride of the Sun termed Orpen 
“the most precise portraitist of this generation” 
and likened him to a machine: “Portraiture, 
it is said, is a competition in will-power be- 
tween the painter and the sitter, the painter 
striving to glorify himself and the sitter in- 
sisting on being himself the protagonist ... . 
Sir William was not a human being at all, 
but a machine. In a way, that exonerates the 
sitters. You can’t hypnotize a machine so 
you can’t say that they put themselves over 
on Sir William.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune: “The 
late Sir William Orpen might be described as 
a kind of liaison officer between the Royal 
Academy and the more liberal movements car- 
ried on outside those official walls. Trained 
in the sterling tradition of the Slade School. 
it was natural enough for him to enter the 
Academy in the fullness of time, but though 
he was in it he was not, strictly speaking. 
of it. He had too lively a talent for that, too 
quick an intelligence and too penetrating an 
eye. The Academy has a weakness for a con- 
ventional outlook upon life. Orpen was direct, 
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and, beneath a°slight hardness, sympathetic. 
Especially did this quality assert itself in the 
swift, sure control of his medium. Few Britons 
in his time matched him as painter pure and 
simple . . . . His impression is invariably an 
animated one, energized by a firm grip upon 
truth.” 
” * > 

A posthumous exhibition of the work of 
Robert Spencer, held at the Ferargil Galleries, 
contained a certain melancholy interest, due 
to Spencer’s sudden and tragic death last Fall. 
Finding beauty in factory towns, Spencer gave 
these towns a sense of unreality endowed, ac- 
cording to the Post, “with a curious quality 
of dream life, always more real than any 
veritable experience. The sensitiveness and 
freshness of the work, its delicately related 
scheme of low color, as well as its highly de- 
corative character, have always given a dis- 
tinctive appeal to this painter’s canvases. The 
figures which stroll in and out of these high- 
storied buildings lending an air of verisimilitude 
to this dream world have always been interest- 
ing. In this exhibition, the studies which pre- 
ceded their apparently casual appearance re- 
veal what penetration of character and power 
of summarizing it the artist possessed. The 
somewhat muted palette of his landscape can- 
vases and their modified impressionism give 
place here to rich, plangent color, decisive 
definition of form, crispness of handling.” 

The Sun also spoke of the dreamlike light- 
ness of Spencer’s paintings: “Although he 
painted the figure more or less—compositions 
that gave a pretext for depicting the nude— 
as well as rag pickers, beggars and the ‘like, 
he was easily at his best in landscape, as the 
present showing of his work demonstrates. 
In the canvases where he reached top notch 
it was not so much objects that interested 
him as the veil of atmosphere and light 
through which they are seen. So any subject 
would serve his purpose—a row of old houses 
at the water’s edge, or the stark walls of a 
factory with the workers trooping out at the 
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Thrice a Winner 


ie 


“Jack,” by Alma Hirsig Bliss. 


Besides being a miniature painter, Alma 
Hirsig Bliss also is acquiring a reputation as 
a “collector” of medals. She has acquired three 
already this season. Beginning with the Medal 
of Honor at the annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Miniature Painters, in 
Philadelphia, she next took the 1932 medal 
for the best miniature in the annual Women 
Painters and Sculptors exhibition. Now she 
has been awarded the Levantia White Board- 
man Memorial Prize at the 33d annual of 
the American Society of Miniature Painters 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
comprising a medal and $100. The jury was 
composed of Ivan Olinsky, Wayman Adams 
and Emma Fordyce McRae. 

Altogether 150 miniatures were shown, and 
the critics acclaimed the exhibition as the 
highest in quality yet held by the society. 
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end. Out of such themes as these he 
t-things of rare -beauty, and these in 
fairy lightness may well remain his most 


| monument.” 
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mtiquity is the chosen theme of Bryson 
roughs, curator of painting at the Metro- 
tan Museum, who exhibited at the Mon- 
aos Gallery. By garbing legendary figures 
iim &Xth century attire he does much to re- 
fadie interest: in tales of long ago. “What 
ie does to fetch a bit of stirring drama up 
ig date is, for instance, to run a nice picket 
fee along behind the tableau of Samson 
asleep in Delilah’s arms,” wrote Edward 
en’ Jewell in the Times. “Though one may 
‘sometimes at the subject, his canvases 
Mare extremely well painted. In manner they 
meal Puvis de Chavannes and, a little, the 
charm of the dream settings in Deems 
faylor’s ‘Peter Ibbetson.’ There are exquisite 
passages in some of these pictures. Here is an 
artist who knows his craft.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun enjoyed a laugh 
from the mix-up episodes, for he wrote: 
“Eurydice is dying from a snake bite up in 
the Montross Galleries this week. Bryson 
Burroughs is the artist who broadcasts the 
event in properly subdued accents. At the 
same time Nessus is making off with a strug- 
ging Dejanira, Venus is soliciting a distrait 
Adonis, Daphnis and Chloe are having one of 
their interesting conversations in a cave, 
Delilah is doing wrong by Samson, the Three 
Wise Men are on their way and the Shep- 
herds have not yet started on theirs. In addi- 
tion you have a glimpse of Diana, looking her 
best, at Bellagio, and of Adam and Eve rather 
tranquilly adapting themselves to life outside 


the Garden of Eden.” 
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Evidence of extreme refinement is found in 
the collection of paintings at the Brooklyn 
Museum whose title “American Impressionists 
and Other Painters of the Period 1880-1890” 
defines its scope, dealing with the late Vic- 
torian period. 

“With quality as its common denominator 
and making no claims at proving any specific 
point, it nevertheless succeeds in doing just 
that,” wrote Helen Appleton Read in the 
Brooklyn Eagle. “It substantiates the belief 
in the existence of an American quality in 
American painting. Coming as it does in a 
year when American art and the American 
tradition is a much discussed topic, it proves 
and disproves some of the contentions ex- 
Pressed by critics, collectors and artists in 








articles and letters which have appearedtasely 
in magazines and the daily press. 

“The exhibition shows that American paint- 
ing as exemplified by the vital and sensitive 
personalities of any period, whether they have 
received their training abroad or not, has 
essentially retained its American quality. It 
also disproves the now popular theory ad- 
vanced by historians that bad taste, or a servile 
imitation of European standards of taste, in 
lieu of native culture, were the predominating 
cultural tendencies of the period. Extreme 
refinement and sensibility are the qualities 
exemplified by the paintings shown in the col- 
lection. 

“The majority of the pictures included in 
the exhibition are landscapes, a fact in itself 
indicative of an American quality since it is 
love of nature and its delineation in terms of 
the artist’s emotional response which has 
characterized American painting from the days 
of the Hudson River School to the latest can- 
vas from Woodstock or Taos.” 

ee 

Miguel Covarrubias, who gave up 
profitable occupation of caricaturing notables 
to travel around the world and paint, is show- 
ing different impressions of Bali at the Valen- 


tine Galleries until Feb. 8. Although Covar- | 


rubias’s color is disappointing to the critics, 
his work is interesting in design and expres- 
sion. 

“He couldn’t banish his sense of humor,” 
says the Herald Tribune, “so there are touches 
of it in some of his character studies; the 
dancers especially are marked by an amusing 
sense of the grotesque. But his paintings of 
native girls are marked even more by an 
adroit and charming feeling for decoration. Not 
that he resorts to excessive flights of fancy, 
for he will often take a figure or two and pose 
them boldly, simply, on the canvas.” 

The Post: “Perhaps the supposedly Oriental 
background of Mexican culture may bring a 
greater rapport with these exotic people than 
is usually effected by the traveler. The dancers, 
the market place, the bathers, the strange 
flat rice fields are all rendered with sympathy 
and understanding in curiously related schemes 
of color that have a provocative character like 
a chord of unfamiliar dissonances which yet 
delights us. Humor, gayety and subtlety of 
expression go to the making up of a most en- 
gaging exhibition.” 

* 


* * 


Watercolors in a “mystical strain” by Herman 
Trunk are being shown at the Dudensing Gal- 
leries until Feb. 15. Using a simple palette 
and “stained glass” colors, Trunk, according 
to the Sun, produces an unusual effect: “At 
the outset, as one would naturally expect, 
there is a jewel-like quality of color. Thus 
armed, the artist lets his fancy roam, and 
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“De la Warr” 


19 





“Lady Diana Clavering,” Francis Cotes 
(1726-70). 
e 

In a group of portraits of historical per- 
sonages by such well known artists of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries as John Opie. 
John Zoffany, Reynolds, ,Largilliere and others, 
now on view at the Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries, New York, a painting of Lady Diana 
Clavering by Francis Cotes (1720-1780) is of 
interest to students of American history. 

This lady was the younger daughter of 
John, 13th Baron and first Earl of de la 
Warr, who was Governor of New York in 
1737. She was also a direct descendant of 
the 12th Baron de la Warr, who was Governor 
and Captain-General of Virginia, where he 
died in 1628, and for whom both the river 
and the State of Delaware were named. In 
1756 she married General Sir James Clavering. 

One art critic said regarding this example 
of Cotes’ work that it ably demonstrated why 
his portraits were so often mistaken for those 
of Reynolds, even by connoisseurs. 


shapes his eminently decorative visions with 
an oddly mingled regard and contempt for 
reality. Parts of any composition will be 
handled with almost the care of a primitive 
for the form and hue of the actual, but the 
work in its entirety present a purely 
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Model of Olympia, by Hans Schleif of Berlin. 


Reminders of the “beauty that was Greece” 
may be had at the Metropolitan Museum 
where models of the two great sanctuaries— 
Delphi and Olympia—have been placed on 
view in the Hall of Architectural Casts. Made 
of wood and pasteboard, the models reproduce 
the topography and architecture of the 
Temenos at Delphi and of the Altis at Olym- 
pia, not in their ruined state, but as they 
must have appeared “when seen by Pausanias 
in the second century of our era.” They are 
the work of Hans Schleif of Berlin, who used 
a scale of 1:300 for Olympia and 1:200 for 
Delphi. 

Of special topical interest in view of the 
coming Olympic Games in Los Angeles is the 


Chicago’s Water Color Show 


The Art Institute of Chicago announces the 
12th International Exhibition of Water Colors, 
March 10 to April 17. Agquarelles, pastels, 
drawings and monotypes are eligible. The date 
for receiving exhibits is from Feb. 3 to 11. Ad- 
dress: Robert B. Harshe, director of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

The awards will include: Watson F. Blair 
Prize ($600); Logan Medal and $500; Watson 
F. Blair Prize ($400); two Logan prizes ($250 
and $150); William H. Tuthill Purchase Prize 
($100). The jury of selection: Emil Holzhauer. 
John W. Norton and Frank Leonard Allen. 


527 Paintings, 4,243 Prints Sold 


The Art Institute of Chicago is acquiring a 
distinguished reputation for salesmanship. Ac- 
cording to its announcements, 527 paintings, 
57 pieces of sculpture and 4,243 prints have 
been sold there during the past five years. 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


Whose sttributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
periel Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
leries. 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicago 


model of ancient Olympia. “The modern 
visitor,” wrote Christine Alexander in the mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, “is struck by the simplicity 
of the arrangements which sufficed for the 
Olympic Games.” At the upper right of the 
photograph, reproduced herewith, confronting 
the east end of the temple of Zeus, which 
housed the gold and ivory statue of the god 
by Phidias, are the Echo Colonnade and the 
entrance to the Stadion. Beyond lies the 
Stadion, not yet excavated, flanked by the 
Hippodrome, of which no trace remains. To 
the right of the Altis, or sacred close of Zeus, 
lies the Prytaneion, where the fire for the 
sacrifices burnt on the hearth of Hestia, and 
where the victors feasted after the games. 


The Younger George Inness 

The late George Inness, Jr., who was the 
son of the famous George Inness, was Florida’s 
own artist. He lived in Florida and painted 
Florida, and now Rollins College, of Winter 
Park, and the Winter Park Woman’s Club 
have arranged a large exhibition of his work. 
Many Florida collectors have loaned pictures, 
and others have come from New York, Roches- 
ter, Philadelphia and other cities. The heroic 
sized landscape that adorns the Administration 
Building of Southern College at Lakeland has 
been lent by courtesy of Dr. Ludd M. Spivey, 
the president. 

The younger Inness, born in 1854, was the 
pupil of his father, and his paintings some- 
what resemble the master’s work. 


Giles Talks on Science and Art 


Howard Giles was the guest speaker at the 
annual meeting and banquet of the Spring- 
field Art League, held Jan. 28 in the Hotel 
Kimball ballroom, Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Giles gave an illustrated lecture on “The In- 
terpretation of Science and Art.” 


————————————————————————————————* 
Paintings — Water Colours 
by 
J. Theodore Johnson 
The Galleries 


CARSON PiriE Scott x Co 
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Print Makers 


Currier & Ives 


Two hundred rare Currier & Ives litho 
graphs, selected from the Michaelsen Galleries 
were sold at auction at the National Art Gal. 
leries, New York, on Jan. 14. These prints 
are listed by Harry T. Peters in his author 
itative volume on Currier & Ives works. The 
prices are interesting, and include: 

“American Farm Scenes No. 4,” $210; “The 
Whale Fishery—Attacking a ‘Right Whale’ and 
‘Cutting In,” $395; “Wreck of the Steam 
ship ‘San Francisco,” $300; “Summer Scene 
in New York Harbor,” $300; “Rowing Match,” 
$500; “Great Five-Mile Rowing Match fo 
$4,000 and the Championship of America? 
$200; “Pigeon Shooting—Playing the Decoy,’ 
$220; set of four “Fox Hunting” views, 
“The Meet,” “Full Cry,’ “The Find” ang 
“The Death,” $450; “The American National 
Game of Baseball” (reproduced in Tue Agr 
Dicest, Dec. 15, 1930), $450; “Clipper Ship 
‘Dreadnaught’ Off Tuskar Light,” $185; “A 
Pioneer’s Home,” $120. 


Unkind to Pennell 


The Alden Galleries of Kansas City have 
begun publication of a monthly house-organ 
called “Fine Prints.” The January number 
devotes its leading article to Charles Meryon, 
whom the editor, J. H. Bender, refers to as 
“the greatest architectural etcher of all time” 
The famous “Morgue” is reproduced, which, 
Mr. Bender says, is accorded a place of prom- 
inence by all critics, even by Joseph Pennell, 
who is described as “that egotistical, hyper 
critical product of American conceit who rode 
through to eminence and popularity by eule 
gizing Rembrandt and Whistler and damning 
everybody else.” Philadelphia, proud of her 
Pennell, won’t like that. 

Mr. Bender has written an incisive article 
on Meryon, who, the illegitimate son of an 
English physician and a French dancer, te 
signed as a naval officer when he discovered 
the circumstance of his birth, began the study 
of painting, found he was color blind and end- 
ed by becoming one of the world’s greatest 
etchers. 


Boston Sees Daumier Prints 


The Boston Museum possesses about 3,00 F 


of the 3,958 prints which Daumier made dur- 
ing his lifetime. A selection of these lithographs, 
illustrating the shams and the hypocrisies of 
the rich, the petty bourgeoisie and the govem- 
ment, now comprise a special exhibition at the 
museum. 
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Museum Honors Clark McGuire in an Exhibit of Early Woodcuts 


“S¢. Nicholas of Myra.” 


James Clark McGuire devoted much of his 
tisure during the last years of his life to the 
cillecting of early woodcuts. At his death 
he had brought together what was called by 
aperts the most noteworthy private collection 
of single-sheet woodcuts then in existence. 
his collection he bequeathed to the Metro- 
olitan Museum. In commemoration of Mr. 
ire’s generosity the museum has placed 
m exhibition a group of early woodcuts, both 
ingle-sheet and book illustrations, selected 
from its collection, now the largest in America. 
William M. Ivins, Jr., curator of prints, 
highly of Clark McGuire as a collector: 
Where many collectors own their collections, 
was possessed by his. He gave himself to 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


$1 E. 17TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


German woodcut, XV th century. 


it with a singleness of purpose for which rather 
a long memory provides few equals. He saw 
the ancient pieces of paper that lay in his 
boxes as no mere curiosities to be owned or 
puttered over, but as sacred relics of a long 
vanished past, surrounded by a mystery and 
a charm that never palled, and to the elucida- 
tion of which he could bring the best of his 
intelligence and enthusiasm. Frankly and hon- 
estly admitting that many of his prints were 
not great works of art, Clark McGuire per- 
ceived in them the records of a drama that 
was one of the turning points in the history 
of civilization.” 

The McGuire collection was composed of 
more than 60 primitive single-sheet woodcuts, 
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CampsELtt Doncson, C.B.E. Editor 


A quarterly magazine which will in- 
terest all print collectors and lovers 
of graphic art. Originally founded 
in America in 1911. Published four 
times a year, price $4.50 per annum, 
post free. Full particulars to be 
obtained from: 


Tue ManacER 
10 Bedford Street London, W. C. 2 


“St. Florian.” German woodcut, signed Casper. XVth century. 


a manuscript containing five more, four paste 
prints, six leaves and parts of leaves from 
block books, two block books, 16 woodcut books 
and more than 500 illustrations removed from 
printed books of the XVth and early XVIth 
centuries. With a few exceptions, McGuire’s 
single-sheet prints were of German origin. Re- 
produced herewith are the “Saint Nicholas of 
Myra,” the earliest print in the collection, which 
Professor Schreiber calls possibly Upper 
Rhenish and assigns to the period 1430-1445, 
and “Saint Florian,” German School, XVth 
century, signed “Casper.” The signing of a 
print was rare in the XVth century. 

Mr. Ivins wrote in the museum’s Bulletin: 


[Continued back on page 2] 
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Handforth, Mauroner, Nason, Norton, 
Partridge and others. 


Hingham Center 


We do not believe in reducing published 
prices, nor in offering inferior work, but 
we call attention to existing possibilities 
for strained pocket-books. Prints sent on 
approval to responsible collectors or dealers. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Old Time America Passes in Review in Show of 100 Lithographs 


ral 8 dona 


“Horizontorium.” Philadelphia, 1832. 

“A Cosmorama of America, well calculated to 
Amuse and Divert the Visitor!” This heading 
ippears on the broadside with which Harry 
Shaw Newman heralded the exhibition of early 
lithographs at the Old Print Shop, New York. 
On view until Feb. 13 are more than 100 litho- 
craphs, as illustrated in the new book by Harry 
T. Peters, “America on Stone,” a chronicle of 
American lithography, other than that of Cur- 
rier & Ives, from the “early days of the twen- 
ties until the late eighties,’ when the single- 
stone, hand colored lithograph disappeared be- 
fore the photo-engraving process. 

To many collectors it will come as a surprise 
to learn that there were so many printmakers 
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The First American Lithograph, 


contemporary with Currier & Ives. The field 
is vast, for the lithograph was the most popular 


| type of picture in the country and was pro- 


duced in great quantity and sold at low prices. 
A list of a few of the titles in this exhibition 


reveals how completely the artists “kept their | 


fingers firmly on the pulse of their public” and 
how complete a record they left of their times: 
“The Johnstown Flood;” “Effects of the New 
Liquor Law;” 
Law;” “Broadway Nights;” “Perilous Escape 
of Eliza and Child;” the first known litho- 
graph by Whistler, done when he was a cadet 
at West Point; “The First Atlantic Cable;” 
“The First Western Caravan;” “The 


Bathing” (and what suits!). 


1832, termed in 
Modernistic Design.” 

“America on Stone,” published by Double- 
day, Doran & Co., (Limited edition; $75) con- 
tinues Mr. Peters’ saga of early American litho- 


tions of the rotogravure sections, the news 
reels and the tabloids of 1932. 
spectus: “Blazing the way into a new field even 


| more important and comprehensive than that 
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“Temperance, But no Maine | . ” 
escaped them. 


First | 
Transcontinental Railroad;” “The First Amer- | 
| ican Hoax;” “Tammany Fish House;” “Ladies 
Reproduced here- | 
| with is a country view, done in 1819 by Bass 
Otis (1784-1861) and generally accepted as the | 
irst American lithograph; and “Horizontorium,” | 
the broadside as the “First 


Said the pro- | 


by Bass Otis. Published in 1819. 


of Currier & Ives, ‘America on Stone’ traces 
the lives and works of the men who brought a 
new method of picture making from Europe, 
who learned, begged, borrowed and stole from 
each other, who wandered from end to end of 
the country, were on hand at every important 
function and event, and, before dying and pass- 
ing into temporary obscurity, caught on their 
stones the very spirit of America. Nothing 


The Sun: “Print collecting is just at the be- 
ginning, and with the ever increasing interest 
more examples will come to light. There are 
scores of old attics where, no doubt, fine prints 
of various makers are hidden away. It is a 
privilege to see a collection of prints such as 
Mr. Newman has arranged and it is a privi- 
lege to read about them in Mr. Peters’ book. 
There is no better way to learn American his- 
tory than to study its prints, and there is no 
better way to learn about the customs and 
manners of the early days than by prints. The 
past would be dead indeed if it were not for 
the lithographers who showed us things as they 


were, even if some of the prints often seem 


: : | a little crude in color. 
graphers, who in their day performed the func- 


“There are many that are not crude, and one 
of the things that will please the visitor to this 
exhibition will be the beauty of the color in 
many of the views of America.” 
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Essence 


Arguing that art is the expression or re- 
flection of the age in which it was created 
‘plus certain fundamental “eternal constants” 
or “tropisms” in: the nature of man, M. Ozen- 
fant is concerned with the essence of art in 

1 in his “Foundations of Modern Art,” 
translated by John Rodker (New York; Breker, 
Warren & Putnam; $5.00). 

It is on the basis of these “tropisms” that 
M. Ozenfant essays the evaluation of modern 
art and says “any creative effort is truly re- 
lated to its epoch when it can satisfy the 
totality of needs of that epoch, including those 
which are still inarticulate and of which the 
greatests artists have as it were a presentiment. 
The needs of an epoch equal eternal needs 
plus recent needs plus tomorrow’s needs.” 

Dino Ferrari in the New York Times wrote 
in praise of M. Ozenfant’s style: “He has 
managed within these pages to encompass, 
sometimes with searing effect, almost every 
manifestation of the modern temper and to 
puttress his discussion of aesthetics with cogent 
metaphysical arguments.” 

However, Mr. Ferrari felt that although this 
was a “stimulating and sometimes profound 
work” it fell somewhat short of its aim. In 
his opinion the author “is guilty of omission. 
For instance, in his chapter dealing with liter- 
ature no mention is made of living English, 
American, or other national poets other than 
the French. Similar omissions occur in paint- 
ing and sculpture, and very little is said of 
foreign composers and architects. Wittingly 
or unwittingly, this French bias or provin- 
cialism, especially when dealing with specific 
criticism of individual works of art, runs like 
a tefrain throughout the entire book.” 


Uncle Sam on Furniture 


The U. S. Government has brought out 
“Furniture: Its Selection and Use,” a 124- 
page booklet constituting a report of the sub- 
committee on furniture of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the Department 
of Commerce. This committee and its advis- 
ory committee comprise leading authorities in 
arts and interior decoration. 

The treatise, written in readable and lucid 
style, contains much interesting and practical 
information on furniture as regards materials 
and construction, period styles and suitability. 
It is estimated that 1,500,000,000 board feet of 
lumber goes into the American home each 
year as furniture. The booklet can be ob- 
tained for 20 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Iconoclastic 


Clive Bell, English critic, has undertaken the 
task of defining the distinctive character of 
French painting as compared with that of 
other nations in “An Account of French Paint- 
ing’ (New York; Harcourt, Brace; $2.75). 

He says that the essential thing of French 
art is its humaneness due to the fact that the 
French love the good things of life—“thought 
and feeling and sensation, bread and wine, 
sunshine and laughter, the pride of the eye 
and the lusts of ‘the flesh.” He traces this 
character of French painting down to “The 
Great Age” of the XIXth century. 

Melville Upton in the New York Sun wrote: 
“The reader has the sense of being led at a 
rather lively pace over the entire ground, halt- 
ing here and there at a shrine by the way to 
light a votive candle or hurl a brick. For 
with Mr. Bell the personal viewpoint is stress- 
ed. Happily, he is one of those rare souls who 
can trust to his sensibility with the certainty 
of not going very far wrong—not so wrong, 
at least, that there is not a plausible defense 
ready to hand should he be challenged ... . 
The author has scant regard for those in high 
places. When there is any deference to be 
paid, he selects his own heroes.” 


Water Color Fundamentals 


A handbook for beginners in water color and 
those who have done some painting in oils and 
wish to essay this medium is the compact 
little volume, “Making Water Color Behave” 
by Elliot O’Hara (New York; Minton, Balch 
& Co.3 $2.75). 

Mr. O’Hara is a well known water colorist 
who in 1930 won the Irving Brokaw Prize at 
the exhibition of the American Water Color 
Society. He is, therefore, equipped to give 
information on technique. This he does in a 
very simplified form, illustrating his precepts 
by 21 photographs demonstrating brush work 
and two reproductions of paintings. He states 
in his introduction that he is trying to give 
the student “the spelling and grammar” 
(meaning the mechanical part of producing a 
water color) but that the student must pro- 
vide the ideas. 

Besides the elements of technique, in the 
final chapter the author lists a few “don’ts,” 
and under the heading “Expression” his con- 
cluding piece of advice is: “But whatever you 
do, do it without shame or fear of what any 
particular friend or critic will think. If you 
do any of these things well enough, you will 
find acceptance and a public, enemies and de- 
fenders.” 
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Chinese Art 


In a review of a book on Chinese textiles in 
the 15th January issue it was mentioned that 
there was no complete work on the subject 
in English. It now appears that there has not 
been any history of Chinese art until the pub- 
lication recently of George Soulic de Morant’s, 
“A History of Chinese Art,” translated from 
the French by C. C. Wheeler (New York; Jona- 
than Cape & Harrison Smith; $10.00). Here 
Chinese art is from the prehistoric 
period to the present day. 

It was a difficult task to compile such a 
work, but the method selected by the author 
was to “choose for each period the most typi- 
cal examples of the style as this has been de- 
fined and hallowed by later periods by being 
copied under its name.” Next he compared all 
the forms of art belonging to the same period, 
and then “by careful study of history strove 
to find in them and in literature and poetry the 
dream of happiness followed in each period and 
how far the more fortunate ones could realize 
“> 

Younghill Kang, a Chinese scholar, in his 
review in the New York Times wrote: “The 
work of M. Morant upon the subject is the 
product of painstaking research and of a stu- 
dent’s delight in constant toil rather than a 
work of brilliance. ... If the book lacks ori- 
ginality and a philosophizing breadth of out- 
look, its highest merit is accuracy and thor- 
oughness.” 

The reproductions are copious, 
plates and 73 illustrations in the text. 
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realized is given in each entry. It is a great 
convenience to have the two sections in 
separate volumes, for picture dealing and 
print dealing are two very different call- 
ings. Not the least advantage of this pub- 
lication is that it is well up to date for 
it reports sales up to August last when 
the season closed; while the ‘List of 
Sales’ at the beginning of each volume is 
much more thoroughly done than hitherto.” 
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A Melville Rarity 


Herman Melville’s own copy of the book 
which -formed the basis of “Moby Dick,” 
known as “the Moby Dick source,” and a 
first edition, will be sold at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, on the 
afternoon of Feb. 9. This volume, in a collec- 
tion of books, autographs and manuscripts 
from the libraries of Mrs. Frederick A. De 
Peyster, Mrs. James M. Kennedy and others, 
bears this title: “Narrative of the Most Ex- 
traordinary and Distressing Shipwreck of the 
Whale-Ship Essex, of Nantucket; Which was 
Attacked and Finally Destroyed by a Large 
Spermaceti-Whale, in the Pacific Ocean. By 
Owen Chase of Nantucket, First Mate of Said 
Vessel.” It was printed in London in 1821. 
The volume is inscribed by Melville, contains 
newspaper excerpts relative to the fate of a 
similar whaler, and 18 pages in Melville’s 
hand, comprising a critical estimate of the 
book, and recollections. 

There is a group of Oscar Wilde items, in- 
cluding autograph manuscripts of “La Sainte 
Cortisane”; “The Happy Prince,” the latter 
written in purple ink on lavender paper, with 
the first two pages of “A Woman of No Im- 
portance” bound in; and “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” apparently the first draft of 
the play. 

There is also a letter written by 
Lamb to Robert Southey, 
ten by 


Charles 
1798, and one writ- 
an apothecary. 


Laurence Sterne to 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


Gamblers Out 


That the speculators have quit the rare book 
market, taking with them the “Wall Street | 


methods” of the boom years of 1928-29 and 
leaving the field to true collectors, is the 
opinion of New York Post as a result of a 
survey among rare book dealers. 

“In every book shop,” said the report, “a 
clear distinction is made between collectors and 
speculative buyers. 
plained, are little affected by the depression so 


far as their attitude toward rare books is con- | 
cerned. The depression, however, has squeezed | 


the gamblers out. 


“In virtually every one of the better book | 


shops visited, the same example of Wall Street 
methods in book collecting was cited. 


and 1929 there were a great many persons who | 


on publication of a book would buy three 
copies of its first edition. Within three weeks 
they would be telephoning their booksellers to 
find out the current quotations. on the book. 

“In some cases first editions which ordinarily 


price for a short time, it was explained, purely 
because of a temporary and artificial rarity 
created by this speculative buying and hoard- 
ing. These curious values have naturally de- 
flated, and it is at present the consensus of 
opinion that book collecting and book prices 
have returned to their customary course with 
a slow and natural advance in the price of 
genuinely rare items. 

“Another phase of the market, it was pointed 
out, which was deranged by the activities of the 
speculative buyer was that of the defective or 
imperfect copy. For the inexperienced collector 
the questions of condition are an unplumbed 
mystery. A first edition, they think, is a first 
edition, not taking into consideration the fact 
that a badly worn copy commands a smaller 
price than a mint copy. They were ready 
therefore, particularly at auction, to pay for 
a poor copy the price which had been estab- 
lished for a perfect one; and by their bidding 
they established for a short time an inflated 
price. 

“Comparative prices indicate that in the 
boom years of 1928 and 1929 certain authors 
came in for particular attention at the hands 
of speculators. Among those which have shown 
considerable fluctuations are the works of Gals- 
worthy, Shaw, Dreiser, and Kipling. As much 
as $1,600 was paid for a first edition of an 
early Galsworthy novel which can be procured 
now for $600. 

“There has been no very conspicuous dump- 
ing of rare books . . . The collectors, it appears, 
have not lost faith in first editions. Several 
of the newer authors, some of them hardly 
known before the years of depression, are be- 
ing avidly collected. 
Hemingway, Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf 
and William Faulkner are among the authors 
whose first editions have shown a slow and 
steady increase without any noticeable set- 
backs. 

“Among the very recent first editions which 
collectors have seemed eager to acquire are 
Eugene O’Neill’s ‘Mourning Becomes Electra,’ 
Christopher Morley’s ‘Swiss Family Manhat- 
tan,’ and William McFee’s ‘Harbormaster.’ 
The limited edition of ‘Mourning Becomes 
Electra,’ -according to book shop reports, was 
about 200 per cent over-subscribed. 


| Chesapeake Bay with a powerful fleet, 
| sold at auction by Stan V. Henkels in Phila PERN Bi 


The collectors, it is ex- | 





In 1928 | 


| for $350. Alwin Scheuer, 


would never have sold at a premium rose in | 





Willa Cather, Ernest | 















A Washington MS. 


The manuscript of a plan of strategy apaj 
the British troops, worked out by Genenj BE: 
Washington on July 13, 1781, at his cam 
near Dobbs Ferry, but never put into effer 
because of the arrival of Count De Grasse 
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delphia for $1,950: The Washington itep rid 
which comprised two and a half pages in hig bers W° 
own handwriting, brought the highest price a 
the auction. 
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Other prices paid for historical portraj = 4 
autographs and letters were as follows: iyo an 
sketch of the wife of Benedict Arnold hg Macdo 
Major John Andre, $1,200; crayon portrait — 

| of Commodore Stephen Decatur by St. Mening PRA: 
| $600; a letter from John Hancock to Bel pen 
| jamin Franklin, $210. Charles Sessler, Phils a 
delphia, paid $610 for a letter by Benjamh— painti: 
Franklin and Robert Morris notifying A GALL. 
Lee of his appointment as Commissioner tp §ALO: 
France. Thomas Madigan, New York, boughy ©? 











a signed tribute to Lincoln by General Gram 
New York, paid 
$180 for a letter dictated and signed by Wash- 
ington. 
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v Berkeley, Cal. 


ELEY ART MUSEUM—Feb.: International 
Salon of Photography; lithographs, Glenn 0. 


Coleman 
Del Monte, Cal. 


DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—F¥eb.: Winter ex- 
hibition of California artists. 


Hollywood, Cal. 
QARVEY GALLERIES—Feb.: Old and modern 


paintings. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 


FERN BURFORD GALLERIES—Feb.: Paintings, 
Hanson Putuff. LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSO- 
CIATION—Feb.: Anniversary exhibit of mem- 


bers work. 
La Jolla, Cal. 


LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: 
ings, Alfred Mitchell. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


108 ANGELES MUSEUM—Feb.: Paintings, S. 
Macdonald Wright and Morgan Russell; me- 
morial exhibition of water colors, Theodore 
‘Modra, August Abelmann and Kate Abelmann. 
PRANK AINSLIE GALLERIES—Feb.: Landa- 
scape, Orrin White. BILTMORE SALON—To 
Feb. 6: Landscapes, J. W. Smith. Feb. 8- 
Mar. 26: Old and modern masters (R. Vose 
Galleries). CHOUINARD GALLERY—Feb. 1-29: 
Paintings, Paul Sample. DALZELL-HATFIELD 
GALLERIES—Feb.: Water colors of the South 


Paint- 


Seas and Australia, Nevill Smith. EBELL 
SALON OF ART—Feb.: Oils, Colin Campbell 
Cooper; prints. 


Palm; Springs, Cal. 


_.DALZELL-HATFIELD GALLERIES—Feb.: Desert 


paintings, group of California artists. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: 7th An- 
nual exhibition by Pasadena artists. GRACE 
NICHOLSON GALLERIES—F¥eb.: Rare collec- 
tion of old masks, Japan, Java, Siam, Tibet. 
Oriental art. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


KINGSLEY ART CLUB—Feb. 1-26: Local 6th 
Annual exhibition. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY—Feb.: Old Spanish tex- 
tiles; water colors, Stanley Wood; Paintings, 
Maurice Sterne, Eugene Speicher, Olivette and 
Dod Proctor; photographs, Margrethe Mather. 


San Francisco, Cal.» 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—Feb. 5-28—Water colors in Modern 
Idiom (A.F.A.). To Feb. 10: Exhibition of 
British water colors. To Feb. 16: Paintings, 
Ray Boynton. M. H. DEYOUNG MEMORIAL 
MUSEUM—Feb. 1-28: Sculptural drawings, 
Ivan Mestrovic; stained glass reproductions. 
To Feb. 19: Illustrations, Rockwell Kent; etch- 
ings, Robert Austin. PAUL ELDER & CO.—To 
Feb. 13: Woodcuts, Oscar Galgiani. GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS—To Feb. 6: Paintings, Everett 
Gee Jackson. 8. ¢€ G. GUMP—Feb.: water 
colors, Neville Smith. ART CENTER—Feb. 8- 
20: Oil paintings, Glenn Wessels. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


FAULENER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Feb.: 
Santa Barbara Artists; etchings, Eugene Hig- 
sins, George Elbert Burr. 


Boulder, Colo. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Feb. 4-21: Modern Amer- 
fean Blockprints (A. F. A.). F 


Denver, Colo. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM—Feb.: Indian show with 
craftsmen. Feb. 9-23: Exhibition of Paris Prize 


drawings. 
Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—To Feb. Av: 
trospective exhibition of American art. 


Washington, D. C. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—To Mar. 15: Japan- 
ese prints from private collections. UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smithsonian 
Institution) Feb. 1-28: Etchings, J. C. Clag- 
horn. CORCORAN GALLERY—Feb. 4-28: 
Paintings, Richard S. Meryman. Feb, 1-8: 
Wax miniatures, Catharina Barjansky; draw- 

Gari Melchers; bronzes, American sculp- 
tors. GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 3-17: Decorative paintings and Mexican 
sketches, Olin Dows and Thomas La Farge. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY—Feb.: Mod- 
ern art and its sources; recent work of Harold 
Weston. SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. ART GAL- 
LERIES—Feb. 1-29: Paintings, Jerry Farns- 
worth, Helen Farnsworth, J. M. Lichtenauer, 

H. Morgan; block prints, Susan Ricker 
Knox; paintings and sculpture, National Asso- 
Giation of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
HOWARD. UNIVERSITY—Feb. 1-12: Arch- 
itectural Illustrations (A. F. A.) 


Wilmington, Del. 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—Feb. 8-28:- Swedish 
Women Artists exhibition. 


Re- 


SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR—Feb. 2-13: 30 Oil Paint- 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Feb. 1-28: 


TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
small homes (A. F. A.) 


ART ASSOCIATION—Feb. 3-25: Contemporary 


ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 28: 36th Annual Ex- 


NORTHERN 


ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 7: 


Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Tampa, Fila. 


ings from Phillips Memorial Gallery (A. F. A.). 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Water 
colors of the Roman Compagna, Onorato Car- 
landi; oils, George Wharton Edwards; annual 
exhibition of Georgia artists. 


Savannah, Ga. 


—Feb.: American Cotton Textiles; Design for 
Bloomington, III. 


American Oil Paintings (A. F. A.) 
Chicago, IIl. 


hibition of Chicago artists and vicinity. AR- 
THUR ACKERMANN € SON—To Feb. 8: Paint- 
ings. prints and drawings of “Old English 
Inns”. CARSON, PIRIE SCOTT € CO.—F¥eb.: 
Paintings and water colors, Theodore Johnson. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—Feb.: 
Group show of paintings. CHESTER H. JOHN- 
SON GALLERIES—Feb.: Recent water colors, 
Leopold Survage. 


Decatur, III. 


INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Feb.: Water colors, 


George Pearse Ennis. 


DeKalb, Il. 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHER'S 
COLLEGE—Feb. 5-26: Modern painting, inter- 
national exhibition from. Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery (A. F. A.). 
Peoria, Il. 


Paintings and 
water colors, All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts, 


Springfield, III. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—F¥eb.: Paint- 


ings, Oscar Thalinger. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Feb. 1-29: 
Contemporary Swedish Architecture (A. F. A.).~ 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: American paintings. 


Dubuque, Ia. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Paintings by Cleve- 


land Artists. 
Louisville, Ky. 


J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Feb.: Mu- 
seum collection of paintings. 


New Orleans, La. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB—Feb. 8-27: Soap 


sculpture. To Feb. 12: Prints (C. W. Kraus- 
haar Galleries, N. Y.). 


Brunswick, Me. 


BOWDOIN MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Feb. 9-21: 
American Marine Painters (College Art Assoc.) 


Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART—Feb.: Memorial 

exhibition, Curtis Perry. 
Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To. Feb. 15: 30th Carnegie 
International (foreign section). MARYLAND 
INSTITUTE—To Feb. 14: Work by Saul 
Raskin. PURNELL GALLERIES—F¥eb.: Latest 
original etchings. 


Andover, Mass. 

ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART—Feb. 
1-21: Chicago Painters (A. F. A.). Water 
colors in modern idiom (A. F. A.); prints 
Macbeth Gallery. 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: Ross collection; 
modern French paintings; Daumier lithographs: 
French drawings of XVIth century. BOSTON 
ART CLUB—Feb. 3-20: Contemporary oils. 
CASSON GALLERIES—Feb.: Paintings by 
Boston Group of Six. DOLL ¢€ RICHARDS—To 

. Feb. 13: European sketches, Kay Peterson. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS—Feb. 1-13: 
Water colors, Eleanor W. Motley. GOODMAN- 
WALKER GALLERIES—Feb. 1-20: Drawings 
and Prints, Arthur B. Davies. GRACE HORNE’S 
GALLERY—Feb. 3-12: Water colors, paintings, 
Oliver Chaffee. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG MUSEUM OF ART—F¥eb.: XVth century 
illustrated books; drawings of Boston, Lester 
G. Hornby; XVth and XVIth century prints. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

THE PRINT CORNER—F¥eb.: Recent etchings, 

John Taylor Arms. 
Northampton, Mass. 

SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—Feb. 1-28: 

Living American Artists (J. B. Neumann). 
Wellesley, Mass. 

FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—To Mar. 1: Stained 
Glass. PANCOAST GALLERY—Water colors, 
Hite, Tisch and Romano; prints. 

Westfield, Mass. 


WESTFIELD ATHENEUM—Feb.: 
in modern idom (A. F. A.). 


Water colors 
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Williamstown, Mass. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE—Feb. 7-28: Modern Oil 
paintings, French and American from Phillips 
Memorial Gallery (A. F. A.). 


Detroit, Mich. 


‘GORDON GALLERIES—To Feb. 19: 4th Annual 


exhibition of Society of Independent Artists. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To Feb. 13: Draw- 

ings from Dan Fellows Platt collection. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: 
American contemporary religious art (Roerich 
Museum); water colors, John Whorf; oriental 
art. PUBLIC LIBRARY—Feb. 6-29: American 
Life in Retrospect, lithographs (A. F. A.). 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Feb.: Etchings and litho- 

graphs, Eugene Fitsch. 
Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: 

6th Annual Muskegon artists exhibition. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Feb.: International group 
of modern paintings; Japanese color prints; 
Cambodian sculpture; Georgian Room from 
Stanwick Park. 


Jackson, Miss. 


MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Desert 
landscapes, Betty McArthur. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE—Feb. 1-28: 


Mid-Western Artists’ exihibition. ALDEN GAL- 
LERIES—Feb. 1-14: Early English character 


sketches. : 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM—Feb. 4-24: Mexican Arts 
(A. F. A.). To Feb. 14: Dutch Masters, Feb. 
8-20: Mural painting sketches, Boardman 


Robinson. 
Manchester, N. H. 


CURRIER GALLERY OF ART—Feb. 3-26: Con- 
temporary water colors 1932 rotary (A. F. A.); 
Persian miniatures; pencil sketches, Kenneth 
Conant and Frank Rines; water colors, Mary 
Gay; bronzes, Richardson White. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—Feb. 7-28: Colonial 


Show. 
Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM—Feb.: Jaehne loan collec- 
tion of Chinese art; colonial life (Washing- 
ton bicentennial; modern American paintings 
and sculpture. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Feb.: Water colors, 
Gerald Cassidy; sculpture. Claire Dieman. 


Albany, N. Y. 

ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART 
—Feb.: Etchings, lithographs and drawings, 
Millard Sheets: oil paintings and water colors, 
William Sanger. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Feb.: “American  Im- 
pressionists” and American Society of Minia- 
ture Painters. GRANT STUDIOS—Feb. 10-20: 
American Society of Etchers. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY—Feb.: 
thony Thieme. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


NEW ROCHELLE ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb 

13: Exhibition of Comic Strips. 
New York, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART (82nd St. 
& Fifth Ave.)\—To Feb. 14: Turkish Em- 
broideries XVIIth. XVIIIth and XIXth cen- 
turies. Feb: Exhibition of Japanese textiles; 
early woodcuts. ACKERMANN € SON (50 East 
57th St.)—Feb. 1-29: Old English sporting 
prints. AINSLIE GALLERIES (Waldorf-Astoria 
Hote! )—Feb. : Paintings, Twan Thoultse. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LET- 
TERS (Broadway at 156th St.)—Feb.: Me- 
morial exhibition. Paul Bartlett. ALLIED ART- 
ISTS OF AMERICA (215 West 57th St.)—To 
Feb. 11: 19th Annual exhibition. AMERICAN 
ART GALLERIES (30 East 57th St.)—To 
Feb. 6: Portraits. Nathalie Van Vleck AN 
AMERICAN GROUP (Barbizon-Plaza Hotel) 
—To Feb. 20: Little International exhibition. 
AN AMERICAN PLACE (509 Madison Ave.)— 
To Feb. 11: Paintings. Georgia O'Keeffe. 
AMERICAN FOLK ART GALLERY (113 West 
13th St.)—Permanent: Early American. paint- 
ings in oil, water color on velvet and glass. 
ARDEN GALLERIES (460 Park Ave.)—To 
Feb. 6: Sculpture, Maud von Rosen. ARGENT 
GALLERIES (42 West 57th St.)—Feb. 1-13: 
Mountain paintings, Marion Boyd Allen; land- 
scapes, in water color. Berta Briggs: water 
colors, Stella Henoch. ART CENTER (65 East 
56th St.)—Feb. 8-27: Decorative Arts (Art 
Alliance of America.) AVERELL HOUSE (142 
East 53rd St.)—To Feb. 15: Animal sculp- 
ture. Madeleine Fabre. BABCOCK GALLERIES 
(5 East 57th St.)—Feb. 1-13: Paintings, water 
eolors and etchings, American artists. BALZAC 


Paintings, An- 
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GALLERIES (449 Park Ave.)—To Feb. 12: 
Paintings, Emil Holzhauer. BELMONT GAL- 
LERIES (576 Madison Ave.)—Permanent: Old 
Masters. BOEHLER & STEINMEYER (Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel)—Jan.: Old Masters. BROWNELL- 
LAMBERTSON GALLERIES (106 East 57th 
St.)—Feb. 1-13: Paintings, Henri Burkhard; 
decorative screens, Ethel Haven. BRUMMER 
GALLERIES (55 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Old 
and modern paintings. BRONX ARTISTS 
GUILD (325 E. Fordham Kd.)—Feb. 8-27: 
10th Annual exhibition. FH ANS BUFFA & SON 
(58 West 57th St.)—Feb.: Paintings, William 
H. Singer, Jr., Jacob Dooeywaard. D. B, 
BUTLER & CO. (116 East 57th St.)—Feb.: 
Mezzotunts CONTEMPOKARY ARTS (12 
East 10th St.)—To Feb. 6: Paintings, Harry 
H. Shaw. RALPH M. CHAIT (600 Madison 
Ave.)—Feb.: Early Chinese porcelains. DEL- 
PHIC STUDIOS (9 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 7: 
Paintings, Dewey Albinson. CALO ART GAL- 
LERY (128 West 49th St.)—Feb.: Paintings, 
American and foreign artists. DEMOTTE 
GALLERIES (25 East 78th St.)—To Feb. 9: 
Coptie textiles. HENRY J. DEVINE (42 East 





57th St.)—Feb.: Early Chinese art. DOWN- 
TOWN GALLERY (113 West 13th St.)—To 
Feb. 7: New water colors, William Zorach. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.) 
—Feb.: Modern American paintings. DURAND- 
RUEL GALLERIES (12 East 57th St.)—To 
Feb. 6: Paintings, Mary Dignam. EHRICH 
GALLERIES (36 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 6: 
Paintings, “Russia Today’, Frank Horowitz. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES (63 East 57th St.)— 
Feb. 1-15: Paintings, Luigi Lucioni; water 
eolors, Lois Lenski Covey. FIFTEEN GAL- 
LERY (37 West 57th St.)—Feb. 1-13; Paint- 
ings, T. McFergus Cooper; paintings by mem- 
bers. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM (145 West 
57th St.)—Feb.: Group show of paintings, 
Twachtman, Hassam, Blakelock, Ryder, Chase 
and Crane. G. R. D. STUDIO (58 West 55th 
St.) —Feb. 8-20: Paintings, Lester Bridaham. 
GALLERY 144 WEST 18TH STREET—Feb.: 
Paintings, Milton Avery. GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Feb. 
2-13: Paintings, Anthony Thieme; still lifes, 
Hovsep Pushman; etchings, Eugene Higgins. 
HARLOW MCDONALD €& CO. (667 Fifth Ave.) 
—Feb.: Engravings and etchings by old and 
modern masters. MARIE HARRIMAN GAL- 
LERIES (61 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Paintings 
Juan Gris. GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS 
(32 East 57th St.) Feb.: Old Masters. 
EDOUARD JONAS GALLERIES (9 East 56th 
St.)—Permanent: French XVIIIth century 
paintings, furniture and works of art. 4H/S- 
PANIC SOCIETY (Broadway at 156th St.)— 
Feb. 6-29: Paintings of Argentina, Cesareo de 
Quiros. FREDERICK KEPPEL € CO. (16 
East 57th St.)\—Feb.: Engravings and etch- 
ings. THOMAS KERR (Frances Bldg. 5th Ave. 
& 53rd St.)—Feb.: Works of art, tapestry and 
furniture. KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES 
(575 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: Modern etchings. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES (12 East 54th 
St)—Feb.: Old Masters. M. KNOEDLER & 
€O. (14 East 57th St.)—Feb. 1-13: Mosaics, 
Elsa Schmid. Feb.: 8th Annual exhibition of 
XVth and XVIth century engravings and etch- 
ings. KHRAUSHAAR GALLERY (680 Fifth 
Ave.)—To Feb. 8: Water colors, Pierre Bris- 
saud. J. LEGER € SON (695 Fifth Ave.)— 
Feb.: English portraits and landscapes. L’ELAN 
GALLERIES (50 East 52nd St.)—Feb. 2-16: 
Paintings, Emlen Pope Etting. LEGGETT 
STUDIO GALLERY (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) — 
Feb. 1-20: Original drawings, Nijinski. JOHN 
LEVY GALLERIES (1 East 57th St.)—To 
Feb. 15: French paintings of XIXth century. 
JULIEN LEVY GALLERIES (602 Madison 
Ave.)—To Feb. 19: Photgraphs, Walker Evans 
and George Lynes. MACBETH GALLERY (15 
East 57th St.)\—To Feb. 13: Landscapes of 
the “Hudson River” school. PIERRE MATISSE 
GALLERY (51 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Selected 
French modern painters and sculptors. MAUREL 
GALLERIES (689 Madison Ave.) —Feb. 1-29: 
“Paris and its People.” MILCH GALLERIES 
(108 West 57th St.)\—Feb. 8--Mar. 5: XIXth 
and XXth century American paintings. METRO- 


POLITAN GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)— j 
Feb.: Old Masters. MORTON GALLERIES (127 


East 57th St.)—Feb. 1-15: Small paintings, 
A. F. Levinson. MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART 
(22 East 60th St.)—To Feb. 14: Loan ex- 
hibitogw of Fantin-Latour. MUSEUM OF IRISH 
ART (Barbizon Hotel)—Feb.: Irish 


painters | 


and sculptors. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART | 


(730 Fifth Ave.)\—Feb. 10-Mar. 23: Archi- 
tectural exhibition. NATJIONAL ARTS CLUB 
(15 Gramercy Park)—Feb. 4-27: Exhibition 
of drawings. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES (578 
Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 13: From Van Dyck 
to Lawrence. ARTHUR U. NEWTON GAL- 
LERIES (4 East 56th St.)—Feb.: Exhibition 
of English portraits. NEW ART CIRCLE (9 
East 57th St.)——-Feb. 1-20: Drawings and water 
colors, Otto Dix. PAINTERS AND SCULP- 
TORS GALLERY (22 East 11th St.)—Feb. 1- 
29: Eugene Fitsch. Polygnotos Vagis and group. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO (10 East 53rd 
St.)—Permanent: Designs. wall hangings and 
rues by Americans. THE POTTER’S SHOP 
(20 East 69th St.) Feb.: Annual exhibition of 
sculpture. PUBLIC LIBRARY (42nd St. & 
5th Ave.)—Feb.: Modern etchings; S. L. Smith 
Memorial exhibition. REINHARDT GALLFRIES 
(730 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 20: 22 paintings 
by French and American moderns. PYNSOAN 


PRINTERS (229 West 43rd St.)—To Mar. 15: 


Self-portrait prints. ROERICH MUSEUM (310 











Riverside Dr.)—To Feb. 9: Modern Japanese Cincinnati, O. 
ings. SALMAGUNDI CLUB (40 Fifth bie 
ae. 5-26: Thumb-box paintings. JAC- | 487 MUSEUM—To Feb. 7: 11th Internationg 




















































































































exhibition of water colors. To Feb. 15: Pring 
ciee aeciotahn 226. ee Ss, | SMa cana anon, Beh 
par) ; ' CINNA —Feb. 1-15: 
ee, ee interns ag docign | wihitien. of semmbaes. CLOSSON GALLERIES 
artists, E. @ 4. SILBERMAN (133 East 57th Feb. 1-6: Paintings, John E. s. 
St.)—Feb.: Old Masters and objets fet Cleveland, O. y 
&. P. B. GALLERIES (40 Best * J— | MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 14: 9th exhibition : 
— OMe. 5: Fae et Sear aan ; water colors and pastels; hunting and sporting Of int 
57th St.)—Feb. 1-13: Paintings, Nikol Schat- prints. especially 
tenstein. VALENTINE GALLERY (69 East Casitas 0. ican 
Orn MEN GALLERIES (Ql Bast 57th | GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: Original draw. go Frar 
VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES (21 East 57th ings by Master Artists; color prints,” 2 pee 
ee ek oo as: ‘writs on Watson; etchings, Victor Higgins: etchings and § the Gul 
(awings, Harty Sternberg. WHITNEY MU- printings, Frank Brangwyn. work by 
SEUM (10 West 8th St.)—Feb.: Modern Toledo, O. A; 
American art, WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES MUSEUM OF ART—Feb.: Drawings by sculptors, Open be 
(647 Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Portraits, Ethel and their sculpture. eshibitio: 
Thayer. CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE “ OL! Beaux / 
ART CLUB (802 Broadway)—Feb. 4-Mar. 1: I orman, i. H wil 
Paintings, Ethel Paxson. WOMENS CITY | UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Feb. 1-15: Oils B “While 
CLUB (22 Park Ave.)—To Feb. 5: Water and water colors, Ina Ewing and Mercedes 9.) oiec 
colors and etchings of New York. HOWARD Hosehill. 
YOUNG GALLERIES (634 Fifth Ave.) —Feb.: Oklahoma City, Okla. young a 
oe N.Y = S| NAN SHEETS STUDIO GALLERY—To Feb, 7; the mor 
Rochester, N. Y. Painti Paintings, George Morris. structors 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Feb.: Paintings, Corvallis, Ore. t 
: a : i ter colors. mt i tion -as 
pa Parchicld; American water colors. OREGON STA TE AGRICU LTURAL COLLEGE— sted | 
rel ¥ ni Feb.: Ilustrations, v; t 
ee a ‘das? N.Y. engravers and etchers (A, F. A.). if not n 
aten ee ks P Ea 
| ortland, Ore. trian in 
rs S AND SCIENCES—Feb. 1- 0 » Ore 
TET ers ‘io Whistler, Higgins and ART ASSOCIATION—Feb. 5-26: Arthur B. Davies Céntral 
Benson ; : Memorial Exhibit (A. F. A.). Dead 
Syracuse, N. Y. Bethlehem, Pa. Mexican 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Feb. 15: Persian | LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—Feb. 8-28: Contem- 
: Korans and miniatures, Franklin Chase col- porary American art. ; few 0 
— Philadelphia, Pa. being fF 
Akron, O. PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS—§ «fa, 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 2: oo To Mar. 13: 127th Annual Exhibition in Oil and Sitets 
Central Art School exhibit; water colors, ar- 4 ‘ 
oa ne wash drawings, 3 Hungarian artists. [Continued on page 31.) ae 
not 80 
il specific: 
i li, in, hh RY 
mH VOOUNUEYVO UTE TFERODLFTO0004)ONvUAn vs N OOOO NAN NERGGOUOUUUUONEnUvnOensnN Redan UtGetnSRNU UOvaNNaEtEU tse net RAUNT HH eiive 
today, 
OURTESY predominates amid surroundings most cheer- 4 Afri 
n 0 
ful and homey. Unexcelled service rendered by the |B astive 
contem 
same management for 25 years. ce 
. : ‘ primiti 
OMFORT that is assured by spacious rooms | ono) 
‘ ‘ a . in Me 
with high ceilings, huge closets, and outside a 
baths. Artistically decorated and furnished, me 
or ¢ 
in suites of 1-2-3-4 rooms. “Th 
Mexic 
ONVENIENCE—Located just one | indica 
our oO 
block from Express Subway stop at |f.., 
. . . allowe 
72nd St. Five minutes from Times ae 
Square, ten from Grand Central and || — 
fifteen: from Wall Street. Fifth Avenue 
buses and surface cars pass the corner. 








& CONOMY—Prices that will amaze you in both rooms 
and restaurant. Two room suites as low as $125.00. 
Four room suites as low as $225.00 


SAVE RENT WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


aoa Harel olel 


7o=st.——_ BRO ADBWAY 7 ST. 
PHONE: ENDICOTT 292-8400 -NEW YORK CITY 
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A Comparison 


Of interest to the American art world and 
especially to American art schools is a com- 
parison made by Junius Cravens, critic of the 
San Francisco Argonaut, of work by pupils of 
the Guillermo School of Mexico City with 


Open Air schools of San Francisco, when an 
ethibition was held in January at the Galerie 
Beaux Arts. He wrote: 


es ; Peete 
ject to undue influence or bias in any one 


| direction. 


They are apparently encouraged 


_ to select their subject-matter from the every- 


“While the Mexican sculpture includes sev- 


eral pieces by children who are said to be as 
young as twelve and fourteen, as well as by 
the more mature pupils and some of the in- 
structors at the Guillermo school, the collec- 
tion as a whole impresses us as being sophis- 
ticated to a degree, and as reflecting as much, 
if not more, of the modern German and Aus- 
trian influence than it does anything essentially 
Céntral American. Many of the forms might 
be said to be European bodies inhabited by 
Mexican souls, or vice versa, but comparatively 
few of them appear to us to bear evidence of 
being pure native expressions. 


“Far be it from us to imply that Mexican | ? 
| While many of these students come from New 


artists and art schools are unique in reflecting 
outside influences. ‘The observation is made, 
not so much in criticism of Mexican art 
specifically, as because it bears out our theory 
that there is probably no pure expression of 
native art to be found anywhere in the world 
today, unless it be in the uncharted jungles 
of Africa. So we find the Mexicans, who have 
been more or less exploited as developing a 
native art, borrowing from that sophisticated 
contemporary European school which, in its 
turn, makes such frank and liberal use of all 
primitive art. Thus is the vicious circle so 
complete that the contemporary art situation 


in Mexico, no less than elsewhere, all but re- | 


solves itself into something comparable to the 
old argument as to which came first, the hen 
or the egg. 

“Then we turn to the walls back of the 
Mexican sculpture, and see what may well be 
indicative of the beginnings of a native art of 
our own. The young pupils of the Peninsula 
and Presidio Open Air schools appear to be 
allowed free rein in self-expression. Their 
work reveals no evidence of having been sub- 





work by students of the Peninsula and Presidio | and unpretentious. 





day life about them which, in itself, makes 
for healthy development. Their work is not 
sensationally effective, but it is sane, simple, 
Their teaching is ap- 
parently based upon precepts which are be- 
ing employed in art education in the primary 
schools pretty generally throughout this 
country today, and which, we feel sure, con- 
tribute toward a higher standard of general 
cultural development than this country has 
hitherto enjoyed. So, while the collection as 
a whole may scarcely be said to be in any 


| sense unique, it has unquestionable value in 


summing up our contemporary art.” 


46 Students on Honor Roll 


Creative ability, endeavor and _ excellent 
workmanship during the semester which end- 
ed Jan. 15 have won for 46 students in the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
a place on the Honor Roll of the Institution. 


York, there are also representatives from New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Ohio, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Alabama, Mississippi, 


Kentucky, Arizona, Iowa, Montana and the. 


District of Columbia. 

Many of these students will continue their 
studies at the New York School, but several 
who desire a European training will sail on 
Feb. 6 for the Paris Ateliers of the school. 


“Sargent Colors’’ Appear 

The Art Crayon Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
has enlarged its field of production to include 
a complete line of artists’ materials, to be 
known by the trade name “Sargent.” These 
products are being brought out by its sub- 
sidiary, the American Artist Color Works. Mr. 
M. Kunak-Gosting, technical adviser, has is- 
sued a statement inviting artists and art 
students to present their problems to the 
company’s research department. “Sargent” 
pigments are tested for purity and permanency 
under the supervision of Mr. Kunak-Gosting. 





MICHEL JACOBS’ | 
| MOTOR CARAVAN PAINTING TOUR 


[Third European Season] 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 28 


France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium. 


will be with the party through the entire Tour 
to make side trips wherever desired, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., 
400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 











DURNSTEIN 


724 FIFTH AVENUE 


LUXURIOUS MOTOR BUS 
INCLUSIVE PRICE WITH ART INSTRUCTION EVERYDAY — $595 


Send for descriptive circular. 


HENRY 8B. 


SUMMER ART CLASS IN EUROPE 


MICHEL JACOBS, 
58 West 57th Street, 
New York City 


SNELL’S 


GRACOW 


With Travel From Art Shrine to Art Shrine, Through France—Switzer- 
land—Italy—Austria—Czecho-Slovakia—Polan41—Germany—Belgium 
JULY ist — SEPTEMBER 5th 

Send for descriptive announcement 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


NEW YORK 
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JOIN 


LORADO TAFT 


AND OTHER EMINENT 
FOR THE 


ART PILGRIMAGE 


1932 


AMERICANS 


SUMMER 


TO EUROPE 


4 AND UP 
INCLUSIVE PRICE 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


THE BEST LEADERS 
THE BEST ITINERARIES 
THE LOWEST PRICE 


a 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


47 BOYD STREET 


NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 


The Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT, MAINE 
George Pearse Ennis 


PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Robert C. Craig, Teacher Training 
Hilton Leech, Etching 
Stow Wengenroth, Lithegraphy 
TERM, JULY 4th—AUG. 16th 


Oil Painting, Drawing, Water Color, Outdoor | 
Painting, Etching, Teacher Training, 
Lithography. 

For catalogue or information 
Address— . 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


@ PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6 c3o AUGUST 12 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
art and art education under direction of 
LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 
For Special Art Bulletin, Address 
Director of Summer Session 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 



















PAINT AT 
CAPRI, ITALY 
with 
LESTER STEVENS 


Summer of 1932 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 
for information address 
LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, Mass. 








Summer Painting Class 


Figure - Landscape - Composition 
Evening Groquis 


THURN SCHOOL of ART 
EAST GLOUCESTER MASS. 
Send for Circular D. 















Black River Summer School of Painting 
On Lake Michigan. Near Sheboygan, Wis. 
Summer painting center of Wisconsin. Study 
Sunlight and color from Landseape and model. 
July 4th to August 27th 
Well equipped studio and lodge and the best 
of home cooking. 

Arthur Nicholson Colt, Director 
Write for booklet 
THE COLT SCHOOL OF ART 


414 N. Broom Street Madison, Wis. 
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SPRING TERM: JAN. 4 to MAY 7 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


“Write for illustrated catalog “D” 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


INGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
_ Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
t —— E. Schoonover 
Lucile Howard 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 


Wyeth 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 30 weeks 
Illustrated Catalogue 





ART SCHOOL 


OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Hilustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Spring term be- 

gins April 4th, 1932. 
53 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 





E. A. GURRY, Dir. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 
Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California. 
Spring term January 4th to May 13th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in 
the fine and applied arts. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Feunded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Pro- 
fessional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to Museum and 
Library. Address Walter 

H. Siple, Director. 


Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS | 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 









The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicesr. 








Redemption 


Disgust caused by the littered up condition 
of the studios of his brother artists caused 
Clyde Arthur Copson to become an inventor 
and design what he calls the Clarco Artists’ 
Studio Cabinet. 

“If big business men and women,” he said 
to Tue Arr Dicest, “find it necessary to have 
presentable offices in which to receive their 
clients and customers, why on earth should 
not the artist feel the same way about the 
matter? I believe I understand why many 
members of the profession are looked upon 
as lazy, careless and wholly unbusiness-like. 
In the past, manufacturers have paid no heed 
to the struggling artist by giving him studio 
conveniences. Offices need nice furniture, filing 
cabinets, etc., which help to systematize work 
and, by so doing, speed up work, thereby 
making for efficiency. Artists are in the field 
of business now as never before; therefore 
they should become business-like in the man- 
agement of their business. 

“Years ago hog raisers thought that a hog 
couldn’t possibly live more than a few weeks 
unless it had a nice, filthy wallow to mess 
around in. Conditions have changed, and— 
believe it or not—the finest hogs shown in 
the live stock shows never saw a_ hog-wal- 
low.” 

Copson’s invention is a cabinet con- 
taining separate compartments in which the 
many materials and implements of the artist 
may be kept in an orderly manner. On one 
side is an easy operating work shelf for an 
ample drawing board that is out of the way 
until wanted; on the reverse. side, an easel 
built into the cabinet which takes up no extra 
studio space but is as servicable as the large 
cumbersome easels found in so many studios,— 
the two features enabling two artists to work 
at the same time in the space usually occu- 
pied by one. When closed, the invention dis- 
closes no evidence that it is the work table 
used by the artists occupying the studio. 

Mr. Copson is no new hand at the clean-up 
business, for he once won high praise as the 
manager of the Anti-Litter Bureau of the 
Merchants Association of New York, went to 
Europe to study methods there, and conducted 
campaigns in several American cities. 


Bernhard to Give Talk 
A series of informal talks on art is being 
given at the New York School of Applied 
Design for Women. On Feb. 5, Lucian Bern- 
hard will speak on “The Meaning of Modern 


Art,” and on March 4, Francis Kealy will 
talk on “Modern Architecture.” The public is 
invited. 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Michel Jacobs, Director 


Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


CLASSES IN SESSION 
ENROLL NOW 


MICHEL JACOBS will take a limited nam- 
ber of students under his personal 
supervision 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN. 
COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Latest Teaching Methods 
Send for Catalog A. D. 








DESIRES ART POSITION 


Artist and teacher desires position teaching draw- 
ing and painting. Now employed permanently, 
eight years college teaching; available 1932. also 
summer position wanted. Address The Art Digest, 
Box 500: 116 East 59th Street. New York City. 














THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphis 
a 
Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


s 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


ae of Cortes. 


Illustration, | 






| 








Commercial Art, 

Drawing, Painting from Life, | 
® Etching, Interior Decoration, | 
Design. Master Instructors. 


Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 
126 Mass. Avenue Bostoa 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED By 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT @F 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califoraiy 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced, 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year, 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 
lustrated catalog upon request. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion [lustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 

Advanced Design under Lucian 


Positions and orders filied 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion [llustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training. Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec 
ture. Admission in February ex- 
cept for Architecture. 38 Stu- 
dios. 97 _ menrenere. 45th year, 

Catalogu 
JAMES ‘ c. BOUDREAU, Director 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, InTerRtor Dsc- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead: 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 





LAYTON SCHOOL. OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
‘raining, Advertising Art, Tilus- 
-ation, Interior and Indust 
Yesign. Term begins February 8. 
For illustrated catalog address 
‘harlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Yept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsia 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
Constructive Anatomy : 
Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 


Catalog on re 
80 West 40th St. 





mest 
(Beaux Arts Studies), New York Clty 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 

and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 






























The 





Fee 
es in 
iposi- 
ration 


ry 


_ 316 West 57th St. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


' Country ScHoot (Open Aut Year) 


| Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
M 'y-siz Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
Wlustration, Seulpture 
E RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 
| MODERN STUDIOS AND DORMITORIES 
: OUTDOOR SPORTS 


European Scholarships 


Write for particulars to 
ROY MILLER 
ReswweNt MANAGER 


Philadelphia School 


of Design for Women 


Oupest SCHOOL oF ART 
AppLiep To INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 


Industrial and Decorative Desiga 
nterior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling, Jewelry 


Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 
Day. Evening and Saturday Classes 


[Evening classes at the new Parkway branch 
a the School, 1930 Race Street]. 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 


Residence Houses tor out of town students 


Broad and Master Streets 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


tensive Winter and Summer Courses 

pecial Classes planned for Teachers 

All phases from elementary to full 

mastery of costume design and illus- 

tration, textile and stage design 

taught in shortest time consistent 

with thoroughness. Day and Eve- 

ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 

and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 

der Regents. Certificates given or 

der ts. Certificates given on completion 
of courfe. Send for circular D. 

1680 Ktoadway (near S2nd St.) New York 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


BBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 


COMMERCIAL ART 
r Session 


— September 15 to June 15 


gister now 


1624 H Street, N. W., Washingteo. D. C. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING 
DRAWING 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Summer in Woodstock 
N. Y. City 


Testing Pigments 


[Concluded from page 31] 

made vary greatly in price from a few cents 
a hundred weight for the ochres, for example 
(which are nothing but the washed yellow 
clays of our hillsides), to many dollars a pound 
for the cadmiums, cobalts and seleniums found 
upon the modern painter’s palette. An ochre 
is, therefore, very likely to be found pure, for 
any kind of substitution or sophistication costs 
more than the original material. But to 
“brighten” them dyes have at times been 
added. This places these cheap paints in the 
lake class and such sophistication can then 
be discovered by testing them for “lakes” as 
in II. It is the initially expensive pigments 
that are most likely to be “cut” or substituted. 
Such cuts may show themselves in cuts in 
price. Chemically they are produced by mix- 
ing “fillers” or “extenders” with the expensive 
pigments—they consist usually of harmless 
white earths—which can be separated from 
the paint mixtures and their amount deter- 
mined, but the process requires a chemist. 
In the items listed in the permanent palette, 
substitutions are most likely to appear in the 
cadmiums and the cobalts. If the value per 
pound of any raw ochre is taken as unity, the 
international price of chemicals is such that 
the burnt ochres should cost half again as 
much; the artificially produced ochres (Mars | 
colors) twice as much, the ultramarines two | 
to three times as much (the red and green | 
costing most) and the chromate yellows slight- 
ly more. The oxides of chromium cost ten 
times as much and the cadmium yellows fif- 
teen times as much (the paler varieties being | 
more expensive than the orange). The cobalts | 
(including cobalt violet) will cost thirty times | 
as much and the cadmium reds (because they | 
contain selenium) thirty-five times as much. | 
Such prices urge the painter to beware when | 
these standards are offered him at bargain | 
prices. Too cheap a pale cadmium had best | 
be tested for the chromate yellows; and a | 
low price “cobalt” blue as to its purity. Ultra- 
marines have a way of looking like “cobalt” 
and trade practice sanctions their being 1la- 
belled “cobalt;” and I have found cheap “co- 
balts” in the open market designated for 
“students’” use and “oil-painting” which were 
nothing but printers’ ink (lakes, in other 
words) and justified in their labels only be- 
cause they were blue. 


Tue Art Dicest has become a directory of 
American art schools. 


ADVANCED 
GUIDANCE IN 
TIMELY ART 

SUBJECTS 
MIDYEAR 

COURSES, FEB. 8, 
SUMMER, JULY 6. 


Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts 


18 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR 
WOMEN ART MODELS and 
COSTUME DEPARTMENT 
Under the auspices of 


THE ART WORKERS’ CLUB for WOMEN 
152 West 57th Street New York City 


Circle 5246 Subscription $5.00 a@ year 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
PORTRAIT- LIFE CLASSES 
LANDSCAPE PRINTING 


APPLY. 7 WEST 14 STREET OYCITY 


XAVIER . 0. BARILE 
DRAWING - PRINTING 
STILL LIFE-ETCHINC 


SPECIAL SUNDAY CLASSES — 
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The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Orawing, 
Modeling, 
Design, 


Painting, 
Commercial 
Magazine ilius- 
tration, Interier Decora- 
tion, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Book-Binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Compesition, 
Perspective, Anatemy, 
Etching, History ef Art. 


Sol ter, nat 
em! . 
: _ For catalog write BE. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
= niversity, St. Louis, 
0. 


Study FINE & APPLIED ART 
at the CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 
All branchés...painting, life, cos- 
tume designing, fashion drawing, 
4 commercial, illustration, sculpture. 
stage design...day and evening 
classes... .Reasonable tuition. Write 


for Catalog “C’’ 741 South Grand- 
view, Los Angeles. 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for 
serious students 


Mid-year entrance 
Profusely lJilustrated Catalog 


42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 
Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basis, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus- 
trated catalog. 


Spring Term begins March 29, 1932. Address 


Box A.A., Michigan Ave. at Adams S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Calendar 


{Concluded from page 26] 


sculpture. PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF 
ART—(Fairmount)—Feb.: Mediaeval, renais- 
sance and modern art; furnishings and paint- 


ings -from Powel House. Feb. 3-10: Frescoes, 
oils, water colors and drawings, Diego Rivera. 
(Memorial Hall)—Feb.: Oriental and decorative 
arts collections of the museum, (69th Street 
Branch)—To Feb. 12: Paintings, Woodstock 
artists. PLASTIC CLUB—Feb. 3-27: Still life 
paintings. PRINT CLUB—To Feb. 13: 4th 
Annual exhibition of American lithography. 
WARWICK GALLERIES—Feb. 1-13: Etchings, 
drawings and water colors, Henry C. Pitz. To 
Feb. 6: Watercolors, Karl Free. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Feb. 
American prints. To Mar. 15: 
Byers Collection of paintings. 


Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—To Feb. 
6: Modern Catalan paintings (College Art 
Assoc.). Feb. 3-25: Contemporary American 
Industrial Art (A. F. A.). Feb. 9.-Mar. 5: 
Paintings, James Chapin. JILDEN-THURBER 
CO.—Feb.: Paintings by R. I. artists; etching 
in architecture. NATHANIEL M. VOSE—Feb.: 
Arts and crafts of Zuni Indians. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 
6: Sculpture (College Art Assoc.). 


Austin, Tex. 

ELIZABETH NEY MUSEUM—To Feb. 6: Paint- 

ings, Christopher Teesdale. 
Dallas, Tex. 

HIGHLAND PARK SOCIETY OF ARTS—Feb.: 
Etchings, Margaret Scruggs Caruth. DALLAS 
PUBLIC ART GALLERY—F¥eb.: Group of 
Santa Fe and other Western painters; Indian 
blankets and rugs. To Feb. 15: Paintings by 
Edward G. Ejisenlohr. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 6: Paintings from 
Winter exhibition, 1931 Nat’l Academy of 
Design (A. F. A.) 


Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Feb. 7-28: Oils, 
water colors, prints, drawings, Roberto Mon- 
tenegro; etchings (Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries). HERZOG GALLERIES—Feb.: French 
portraits; antique English silver. 

Memphis, Tex. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Feb. 1- 


29: Modern 
Alexander M. 


24: 9th “A” Circuit exhibition. (So. States 
Art League). 
Canyon, Tex. 
WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 


Feb. 1-15: 9th “B” Circuit exhibition (So. 
States Art League). 


NOW! 


Tue Art Dicest, undoubtedly, is 
the one medium in America whereby 
the Summer art school or the di- 
rector of a Summer art class may 
reach, either directly or indirectly, 
the prospective student. 


In these days of depression, not 
much money can be spent in adver- 
tistng. Every penny must count. 


Experience has indicated that most 
students make up their minds as to 


Summer art schools in January or 
February. 


Information as to rates for adver- 
tising in Tue Art Dicest will gladly 
be supplied by 


The ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Art Digest 


116 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 









San Antonio, Tex. 


WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM—(San Antonio 
Art League)—Feb.: Water colors and oils, Max 


Bachoven. 
Richmond, Va. 

VALENTINE MUSEUM—Feb. 1-20: Water colors 
by Virginia artists of middle XIXth century. 
Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 21: Survey of Amer- 
ican painting; 100 modern French prints. 
HARRY HARTMAN’S GALLERY—Feb.: Paint- 
ings by Puget Sound group. 

Appleton, Wis. 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Feb.: 

photography (A. F. A.). 
Madison, Wis. 

STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM—Feb. 1-25: 4th 
Exhibition of Philadelphia Society of Etchers. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Feb. 8-25: 
Water colors, Hindu artists. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: 3rd International Litho- 
graphers and Wood Engravers exhibition; por- 
traits of Milwaukeeans by international art- 
ists; paintings, Anthony Thieme. LAYTON ART 
GALLERY—To Feb. 15: Graphics, Eugene 
Fitsch; drawings, John Carroll; jewelry, Frank 
Gardner Hale. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


Modern pictorial 


| PUBLIC MUSEUM—Feb.: Washington portraits, 





bicentennial exhibit. 


Where to Show 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 
Print Makers International; Los Angeles Muse- 
um; Mar. 1-31; closing date, Feb. 7: open to 
all; all graphic media; prizes. Address: Miss 
Louise Upton, Asst. Art Curator, Los Angeles 
Museum, Exposition Park. 

BOORPLATE ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL— 
Prize Bookplate Competition and 8th Annual 
Exhbition; May 1-3: open to all: prizes. Ad- 
dress: Helen Wheeler Basset, 629 N. Alex- 
andria Ave., Los Angeles. 


San Diego, Cal. 

PINE ARTS GALLERY OF SAN DIEGO—Annual 
Southern California Exhibition; Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of San Diego; June 6-Sept. 7; closing date, 
May 27; artists resident within a 225 mile 
radius of San Diego; media: oils. water colors, 
sculpture. Address: Reginald Poland, Director. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—12th Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Water Colors; Art Institute 
of Chicago; Mar. 10-April 17; closing date not 
announced; open to all; prizes; media: water 
color, pastels, monotyves, miniatures, drawings. 
Address: Director’s Office, Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—1st International 
Exhibition of Etching and Engraving; Art In- 
stitute of Chicago; March 24-Mav 15: closing 
date not announced; open to all: prizes: all 
metal media. Address: Robert B. Harshe, Di- 


rector. 
New York, N. Y. 

ART DIRECTOR'S CLUB—10th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Advertising Art; Art Center of New 
York; Apr. 18-May 16: closing date, Mar. 2: 
open to all; $10 entry fee for each exhibit 
hung; awards; media: any work pertaining to 
advertising. Address: Art Director's Club, 
Caroline Fleischer, Exhibition Sec., 65 E. 56th 
St., New York. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—107th An- 
nual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Building: 
dates not set; receiving dates, Mar. 14-15; open 
to all; prizes; media: oils, sculpture, drawings, 
prints. Address: National Academy of Design, 
Registrar. 215 W. 57th St.. New York. 

NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB—43rd An- 
nual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Building: 
opens about Apr. 16; closing date not set; open 
to all. Address: Harrie Wood, Sec., 211 East 
35th St. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—16th 
Annual; Mar. 1-31; closing date Feb. 15; open 
to all; no prizes; no jury; media: painting, 
sculpture, graphic arts. Address: A. $. Baylin- 
son, Sec., 54 W. 74th St., New York. 

Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—39th Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Art; Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; May 1-29; closing date, Apr. 11: open to 
all living American artists; media: painting and 
sculpture. Address: Walter H. Siple, Director, 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 


Dallas, Tex 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—12th An- 
nual Exhibition; Highland Park Art Gallery: 
April 8-30; closing date, Mar. 11; prizes; open 
to members; dues $5; media: paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints, artistic crafts. Address: Ethel 
Hutson, Sec., Southern States Art League, 7321 
Panola St., New Orleans, La. 


Seattle, Wash. 

NORTHWEST PRINT MAKERS—4Ath Anvual Ex- 
hibition; Henry Gallery, University of Washing- 
ton; Apr. 5-30; closing date, Apr. 1; purchase 
prizes; open to members; dues $1; any graphic 
media. Address: Northwest Print Makers, c/o 
Mrs. Halley Savery, Henry Gallery, Seattle. 
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ARTISTS 
ART SCHOOLS 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to send for 
FREE samples of 


ARTISTS DRAWING 
BOARDS 
ROYAL CREST 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOARDS 


Samples will include 
the very smooth and 
extra-rough tooth fin- 
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HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, INC Borojessi 


OFFICE & works $436-38 Market St- pu avereniagend [07 





BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 








Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3lsr ST., NEW YORK 
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VERMILION 


was known to the ancients in natural form 
as the ore:—cinnibar. Synthetic vermilion 
was first described in the Lucca MS. of 
the 12th century. Sulphur and nee. 
are mixed either wet or and sublima' 

The distillate is dark violet, but on grind- 
ing bright characteristic 
red is developed. There are many shades 
of which the middle or spectrum one is the 


most : to strong sunlight 
blackens the color, a fact known to the 
old masters, who invariably glazed their 


vermilion with madder lake for protec 
tion. Vermilion is a sulphide of mercury 
and intermixture with lead and copper 
ments must be strictly avoided. Our P’ 
VERMILION is all that the name implies. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LABORATORIES 
10-15 43rd Ave. L. I. City, N. ¥- 
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Chairman: F. Battarp WILLIAMS 


[ERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


f nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
‘op contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


Eee alee ae 27 West 67th Street, New York City 


Wational Secretary and Editor: Wirorp S. Conrow........... 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
Ni iona Treasurer: GoRDON H. GRANT..0..0....00..csccecceseseeeeees: 137 East 66th Street, New York City 





THE ANNUAL MEETING 


A report of the Annual Meeting of the 
league, which had not yet been held when 
he copy for Ist February issue was sent to 


we Art Dicest, will appear in the next issue. 
* * & 


AN UNSIGNED CHECK—POSSIBLY 
YOURS 
On Jan. 9, 1932, a.check for $3.00 was 
drawn on the National City Bank, Park Ave. 
Branch, New York, N. Y., by one of our 
members and was mailed to the National 
Treasurer, unsigned. Will the member in 
question please communicate with Mr. Gordon 
H. Grant, 137 East 66th St., New York City? 
* * & 
PRACTICAL ANALYSIS OF PAINTS 
BY THE ARTIST 
by 
MARTIN FISCHER 
[Concluded from last two issues] 
In this issue Dr. 
pleted. The National Technical Committee 
epeats its suggestion that the League-Depart- 
ment pages of Tue Art Dicest for Jan. 1 and 
§ and Feb. 1 be carefully preserved by all 
























INC. professional artists and art students for study 


ADELPHIA 


md for ‘actual use. The basic worth of such 
nowledge to all who value permanence of 
olor effects in their works of art is obvious. 
The League’s efforts to be of such practical 

ervice to American artists is evidence that 
lathe League is an organization of outstanding 
tional importance, and richly deserves an 
ver increasing membership among all who 








Fischer's article is com- | 


iN al Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
aimed Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Hazett....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


Ill.—Tests with sodium sulphide 
For this purpose a solution is required made 
by dissolving one part of sodium sulphide in 
ten parts of distilled water. 
One of the elements in the polluted at- 


| mosphere of our industrial centers which is 


| most destructive of colors is hydrogen sulphide 


| (commonly designated as 
| phuretted hydrogen). 





“sulphur” or sul- 
Acting upon the lead 
of white lead, it turns this yellow, gray or 
black and acting upon the copper of emerald 
green, it turns this deep red or black. If 
a painter desires permanent color effects he 
does not, therefore, use pigments that contain 
such elements. The pigments listed in the 
permanent palette do not. But if the pigments 
designated as permanent are not of high grade 
they may; or a manufacturer may have in- 
troduced them to heighten the color brilliance 
of what he sells. These faults may be dis- 
covered by pouring a few drops of the sodium 
sulphide solution upon the pigments. 
Sodium sulphide will leave all the pigments 
of the permanent palette unaffected if they are 
pure. Pure zinc white may turn slightly yel- 
low, but the color will disappear in a few 
hours. 


not disappear. Such zinc white is not of artist 
grade and should not be used for surface 
painting. If lead compounds have been used 
to brighten or to “cut” (and cheapen) any of 
the cadmiums or the barium, strontium and 
zinc yellows, these will turn black. True ver- 
milion (which is sulphide of mercury) is left 
unaffected. Of the other things which bear 
the name vermilion, “scarlet” or “English” 


| vermilion (which is an iodide of mercury) 


| 

AND | ald art in America in high regard, whether 
ORS Hhiey be professional workers or lay art lovers. 
‘orld— That the League has won something of 
ormen “Wienthusiastic support of its membership is 
anvas polown by the flood of checks in payment of 
ame |fethe 1932 dues that have come to the National 
vote Treasurer, an amazaing evidence of the vitality 
N and (feo! the League in a time of universal de- 
in. to WBoression. 
= Members can go even further if they will, 
of iby taking the times as a challenge to strength- 
ases en still further an organization that serves | 
List | them well. They may win new members for | 
ook the League among their acquaintances, send- | 
ONLY |If'"S to the National Secretary requests to mail 

an invitation to join the League to names 

and addresses of those whom they have pre- 
INC. [Mdisposed to join it. This will be acceptable 
RK service to the League, and through it, we be- 

Mlieve, to art in America. 

saame et 





SARGENT 


ARTISTS' MATERIALS 


We are pleased to call to the atten- 
tion of The Art Digest readers 
that, after considerable research we 
can offer a complete and superior 
line of Artists’ Materials. 

gtL COLORS — SHOWCARD COLORS — 


STELIN — VARNISHES — CRAY- 
ONS — WATERCOLOR CAKES, Ete. 


(Wholesale manufacturers) 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
253 - 36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








goes black; and so will “American” vermilion 
(which is usually a lake on a red lead base). 
Some red lakes on a non-lead (white) base 
also appear in artists’ tubes and labelled as 
“vermilion.” In such no blackening need oc- 
cur, but the lake character of this substitute 
is discoverable by the tests under II. 

IV.—How to judge paints by weight, 

name and price 

Since lakes are usually precipitated upon an 
aluminum base (which does not weigh much), 
it will be noticed that all lakes, tube for tube, 
or can for can, weigh less than the ordinary 
mineral colors. Balance a tube of alizarine 
crimson in the hand against a tube of lead 
white or true vermilion, or even against one of 
the ochres. Good pigments (from the artist’s 
standpoint) that are likely to appear “light” 
are the pale cadmiums and the ultramarines; 


| while poor pigments likely to appear heavy 


are lakes made with gypsum or a lead com- 
pound as the base. 

The name of a good paint needs no modify- 
ing adjectives, no artists’ names, no cabalistic 
symbols, no property appendices, no names of 
country or city added and no patented trade 
names. These are schemes merely to make 
inferior materials appear superior, or attempts 
on the part of a manufacturer to capture for 
his house the sales of a standard commodity. 
The artist does well to forego the entire list. 
Guarantee of quality is better found in the 
mere name of the manufacturer. 

The materials of which good paints are 
[Continued on page 29] 


If the zinc white contains lead it will | 
| turn gray or even black and this color will 





Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for: artists’ supplies. 
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BECAUSE 


Fredrix has the facili- 
ties for disposing of 
of 


small 










large quantities 
supplies at 
profit. 


Highest Quality 


Lowest Prices 


“uep-aAmarpys 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 


Serving art since 1868 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


159 E. 60th St. 


NEW YORK 


USE 


Rembrant 


Cart 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON N,J. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dsszst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
223 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, NJ. 
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Neither Conservatism Nor Radicalism Mark Chicago Artists’ Show 


“Melting Snow,” Sam H. Avery. Hearst Priz 


The tone of the 36th Annual Exhibition by 
the Artists of Chicago and Vicinity is modera- 
tion, without undue conservatism or undue 
radicalism. The jury was composed exclusively 
of museum directors and curators: George 
William Eggers, head of the art department 
of the College of the City of New York and 
former director of the Albright Gallery of 
Buffalo; William M. Milliken, director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Russell A. Plimp- 
ton, director of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Art; and Harry B. Wehle, associate curator of 


painting of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. | 


Claude Buck was awarded the first Logan 
prize of $750 for his figure piece, “Girl Read- 
ing,” which recalls, in its careful drawing and 
finish, the primitives of France and Flanders. 


The second Logan prize of $500 was won by | 


Frances Foy, who in private life is Mrs. Gustaf 
Dalstrom. 

Every year the sum of $500 is given as a 
purchase prize for a painting to be included in 
the collection of the Chicago Public Art 
Society. This year it was awarded to George 
Melville Smith for “Little Harbor.” Laura van 
Pappelendam, one of Chicago’s leading record- 
ers of Mexican subjects and a teacher at the 
school of the Art Institute, won the Mr. and 


a 


“Betty,” by Frances Foy. 


é ($500). 


Second Logan Prize ($500). 


ty 


 —_ 
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Mrs. Jule F. Brower Prize of $300 for still 
life with “Banana and Geranium Plants.” The 
William Randolph Hearst prize ($300) was 
awarded to Sam H. Avery for “Melting Snow,” 
consisting of a street corner, full of wet and 
discolored snow against which there is a pat- 
tern of dark figures and traffic. 

Other prizes were awarded as follows: Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club prize ($200), Macena 
Barton, “Frances Hildes”; Joseph N. Eisen- 


British Cartoonist Here | 

H. M. Bateman, caricaturist of “Punch” 
and other British magazines, has arrived in| 
New York with the intention of studying lead-| 
ing American cartoonists. He is especially in- 
terested in H. T. Webster of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who he says has “reclaimed the 
lost art of being human and making us fort 
get how petty we are.” 

American satirists of the Peter Arno school} 
do not interest Bateman, except for psycho- 
logical study. He intimated that Webster 
and Percy Crosby, creator of “Skippy,” in 


| depicting the present time would be of more 


authentic worth to historians than Arno. | (1840-1921). 
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“Little Harbor,” George Melville 


Pee ss 


“Girl Reading,” by Claude Buck. First Logan Prize ($750). 


drath prize ($200), Richard M. Crisler, “This 
Poppy”; Harry A. Frank prize ($150), Louis 
Ritman, “Nude”; Clyde M. Carr prize, Greg! 
ory Prusheck, “Landscape Composition”; Chi 
cago Woman’s Aid prize, Agnes Potter van 
Ryn, “Snow in the Park”; Municipal Ar 
League prize, Christian Abrahamsen, “Por 
trait of Mr. G.”; Robert Rice Jenkin prize, 
Jaroslav Brozik, “Rose.” 
The exhibition will last until March 20. 


Hudson River 


[Concluded from page 5] 


(1793-1856), Asher B. Durand (1796-1886), 
Thomas Cole (1801-1848), John W. Casilear 
(1811-1893), John F. Kensett (1818-1872), 
Worthington Whittredge (1820-1910), Wil 
liam L. Sonntag (1822-1900), James F. Crop- 
sey (1823-1900) , William M. Hart (1823- 
1894), Frederick E. Church (1826-1900), David 
Johnson (1827-1908), James M. Hart (1828- 
1901), Jervis McEntee (1828-1890), Alexander 
Laurie (1828-1917), Albert Bierstadt (1830- 
1902), Louis R. Mignot (1831-1870), William 
McLeod (about 1835), and George H. Smillie 


Smith. Fine Arts Purchase Prise. 
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Galleries 


LES RUINS DU CHATEAU DE PIERREFONDS 
by 
J. B. C. COROT 

(1796-1875) Size 29” x 41” 

Illustrated and authenticated in Robaut's 

"L'Oeuvre de Corot" 
Expedition Universelle, Paris, 1867 No. 167 
Included in 
EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS 
of the 


18th and 19th CENTURIES 
Until February 20th 


DAINTINGS 


BY MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
DUTCH, ITALIAN and SPANISH SCHOOLS 


Dealers and Visitors invited Inquiries solicited 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


“OLIVER CROMWELL" 
by 
ROBERT WALKER 
(1576-1658) 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


4 EAST 36TH STI. NEW YORK. 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 











